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FOREWORD 

In  order  to  be  helpful  a  course  of  study  must  be  concrete;  in  order 
to  meet  state  wide  conditions  it  must  be  elastic.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
English  syllabus  herewith  presented  may  find  a  place  somewhere  be- 
tween these  antithetical  demands. 

The  course  submits  no  startling  program;  it  does  not  take  excur- 
sions into  untried  fields;  it  introduces  no  new  subjects  of  instruction. 
It  merely  aims  at  the  thorough  accomplisnment  of  a  few  established 
English  objectives. 

Where  definiteness  is  aimed  at  there  is  always  danger  of  incom- 
pleteness. Teachers  discovering  omissions  in  this  syllabus  are  requested 
to  supply  the  missing  material  in  their  classes  and  to  report  the  short- 
comings in  order  that  successive  issues  of  Montana's  English  course 
may  profit  from  the  suggestions  of  teachers  using  it. 

Those  to  whom  the  definiteness  of  the  syllabus  suggests  arbitrary 
ruling  and  regulation  are  asked  to  remember  that  the  course  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  summary  or  arbitrary  mandate  which  must  be 
followed.      The    intention    is    not    to    dictate    practices    to    teachers    who 

have  established  usages  and  methods  which  have  proved  themselves 
successfuil.  The  course  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  numerous  re- 
quests from  instructors — some  totally  inexperienced,  others  inexperi- 
enced as  teachers  of  English,  and  still  others  of  successful  experience 
who  have  desired  guidance  with  specific  English  problems. 

Much  credit  is  due  those  teachers  who  have  spent  hours  of  pains- 
taking labor  with  listing  English  errors,  thus  making  possible  the 
studies  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  composition  course  has  been 
evolved.  The  names  of  these  teachers  are  given  with  the  studies  in  the 
appendix. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  great  indebtedness  to  the  following 
committee  of  English  teachers  co-operating  with  the  state  department 
in  preparing  the  course:  Miss  Clara  G.  Alexander,  Thompson  Palls; 
Miss  Ellen  Geyer,  State  University,  Missoula;  Mrs.  Elva  G.  Hall, 
Ronan;    Miss    Mabel    Rich,    Missoula;    Miss    Sallie    Stewart,    Anaconda; 

Miss  Nelle  Weston,  Livingston.  Much  material  has  been  included  in 
the  course  as  a  result  of  valued  suggestions  received  from  members  of 
this  committee. 

CARL    A.    JESSEN, 

State    High    School    Supervisor. 
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I.     AIMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

The  aims  of  high  school  English  have  been  variously  stated  but 
probably  never  more  authoritatively  or  more  explicitly  than  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English.  It  is  impossible 
to  summarize  satisfactorily  what  is  stated  so  succinctly,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  an  attempt  at  mentioning  the  most  important  items  in  that  part 
of  the  report  which  deals  with  aims.* 

Fundamental  Aims 

The  two  fundamental  aims  of  the  high  school  English  course 
are: 

1.  To  give  pupils  command  of  the  art  of  communication  in  speech 
and   writing. 

2.  To  teach  pupils  where  to  find  and  how   to  enjoy  good  reading. 

Aims  in  Speech 

Speech  training  should  result  in  ability  to  answer  questions  pre- 
cisely, to  converse  pertinently  and  respectfully,  to  read  aloud  effec- 
tively, to  prepare  and  present  original  material  before  an  audience.  The 
pupil  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  given  opportunity  for  practice  in 
delivering  more  elaborate  addresses  and  in  conducting  public  meetings. 

Aims  in  Writing 

Training  in  writing  should  result  in  ability  to  write  correct  and 
courteous  letters,  to  compose  clear  and  readable  paragraphs,  to  out- 
line and  write  on  basis  of  outlines,  to  plan  and  work  out  reports  of 
some  length.  Pupils  with  literary  tastes  or  ambitions  should  in  addi- 
tion be  trained  to  write  short  stories  and  plays  for  publication  or  pre- 
sentation. 

Aims  in  Literature 

Training  in  literature  should  result  in  development  of  a  taste  for 
the  works  of  the  better  authors,  in  knowledge  concerning  the  lives, 
works,  and  importance  of  the  greatest  writers,  in  understanding  of 
structure  and  style  of  the  main  literary  types,  in  capacity  for  securing 
enjoyment  from  literature,  in  ability  at  reading  rapidly  or  carefully 
as  may  befit  the  material  read. 


See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1917.  No.  2.  Reorganization  of 
English  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  copy  of  this  report  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  administrator  and  of  every  English  teacher  in  the  state.  The 
price  of  the  bulletin  is  twenty  cents.  It  may  be  secured  from  the  Gov- 
ernment   Printing    Office,    Washington,    D.     C. 
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II.  GENERAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Preparation  for  College  and  Preparation  for  Life 

It  should  not  be  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  purpose  of  a  high 
school  course  in  English  to  prepare  pupils  for  college.  This  principle 
has  been  recognized  in  theory  for  a  'number  of  years,  but  practice  in 
many  high  schools  indicates  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  college 
entrance  gives  the  only  discoverable  motivation  to  much  of  the  mate- 
rial presented  in  both  composition  and  literature.  Since  the  large 
majority  of  pupils  enter  vocations  immediately  after  graduation  from 
high  school,  the  English  there  taught  them  should  serve  their  individual 
and  social  needs. 

The  Inspiration  of  English 

A  cheerful  atmosphere  should  pervade  the  English  classroom.     The 
artistic  teacher  will  make  use  of  such  material  aids  as  plants,  pictures, 
and    books    discriminatingly    selected    and    tastefully    ar- 
The  ranged.     Displays    of   class   work  in   the   form   of  charts, 

Classroom  compositions,  book  reports,  etc.,  are  valuable  from  decor- 

ative as  well  as  pedagogical  viewpoints.  The  current 
events  or  picture  bulletin  board  when  kept  up-to-date  can  be  made  a 
center  of  interest  and  attraction. 

A  more  important  source  of  inspiration  than  the  classroom  is   the 
class  period.     One  of  the  prime  purposes  with  the   study  of  English  is 
to  provide  pupils  with  such  pleasurable  experiences  in  reading, 
The  speaking,    and    writing   that    they   will   wish    to    continue   those 

Class  activities  throughout  life.  Such  an  inclination  probably  can- 
not be  cultivated  in  all  pupils;  but  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  praise  instead  of  to  condemn  will  go  far  toward 
establishing  correct  English  attitudes  in  the  pupils.  Pupils  should  be 
commended  when  their  work  shows  improvement.  It  is  by  no  means 
recommended  that  defects  be  ignored;  quite  the  contrary;  but  when 
dealt  with  they  should  be  pointed  out  sympathetically,  and  constructive 
suggestions  ought  to  be  given  for  their  elimination;  scolding  and  dire- 
ful threats  of  coming  examinations  are  fatal  to  satisfactory  results. 


Requirements  in  English 

Under  the  standards  for  accrediting  three  units  of  English  are  re- 
quired for  high  school  graduation  and  four  units  are  recommended. 
That  this  requirement  is  not  at  all  onerous  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  very  rarely  does  one  find  a  Montana  high  school  which  does  not 
exceed  the  requirement  by  demanding  four  units  of  English  credit  of 
every  graduate.  Of  more  recent  pronouncements  on  requirements  in 
English,  the  following  may  prove  of   interest: 

The  National  Joint  Committee  on  English*  on  page  27  of  its  report 
states    that   granting   the    possibility    of   great   improvement    in    English 
instruction,   still   "the   relation  of  language  to   the   ex- 
The   N.    E.    A.        panding  life  is  so  close  and  intimate  that  to  drop  the 
Committee  systematic    practice    of    speaking,    writing,    and    read- 

ing at  any  point    in  the  school  program  would  be  like 
ceasing   to  exercise  or  to  take  food." 


*  s<-<-   page  •">  for  reference  to  the  report   of  thla  committee. 
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The  North  Central  Association  report  of  1922*  expresses  the  opinion 
that   "to   the  study  of  English   should   be   devoted   not 
The  N.  C.  A.         less    than    five    units    in    grades    7-12    with    additional 
Committee  electives  in  grade  11  or  grade  12." 

Of  the  34  states  whose  high  school  manuals  have  been  published 
since    1917,    thirteen   require   four   units    of   English    of    every    four-year 

high  school  graduate;;  seventeen  require  three  units  of  all 
State  graduates    and    variously    indicate    the    fourth    unit    as    re- 

Manuals         quired  in  some  courses,  as  recommended  for  all  courses,  or 

as  a  free  elective;  three  require  two  units  and  list  two 
additional  units  as  elective;  one  offers  no  high  school  work  beyond 
the  eleventh  grade. 

Courses  Supplementing  Required  Courses  in  English 

In  many  schools  the  required  English  courses  are  supplemented 
by  elective  courses  in  business  English,  commercial  English,  vocational 
English,  and  similar  subjects.  In  specialized  curriculums  there  un- 
doubtedly is  reason  for  the  introduction  of  brief  courses  of  this  type. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  discover  the  business  part 
of  the  average  business  English  course;  ordinarily  the  course  concerns 
itself  with  fundamentals  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized 
in  regular  English  courses — fundamentals  over  which  command  should 
be  acquired  by  all  pupils,  not  only  by  those  who  elect  special  courses. 

Emphasis   and  Organization  ITithin  the  English   Course 

The  two  major  divisions  of  composition  and  literature  should 
receive  approximately  equal  emphasis.  Each  one  should  be  studied  each 
of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  separating  composition  and  literature  for  instructional  purposes.  By 
this  is  not  meant  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  literature  one  semester 
and  composition  the  other;  nor  is  it  meant  that  there  should  be  no 
composition  studied  during  the  time  assigned  to  literature  or  vice 
versa;  this  latter  method  would  defeat  the  essential  purposes  of 
English  training.  It  is  meant  that  the  emphasis  for  a  number  of  con- 
secutive days  or  weeks  should  be  placed  alternately  upon  composition 
and  literature  and  that  these  blocks  of  time  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  completion  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  subject.  Especially  dulling 
is  the  practice  of  reading  a  classic  piecemeal  with  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days  between  the   readings. 

As  will  appear  later  the  recommendation  here  given  is  definite 
in  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  time  of  the  first  three  years  shall 
be  given  to  composition.  The  time  of  the  fourth  year  may  also  pre- 
ferably be  divided  between  literature  and  composition  in  smaller 
schools.  In  schools  large  enough  to  support  more  than  one  division 
of  twelfth  grade  English  elective  semester  or  year  courses  in  both 
literature  and  composition  may  profitably  be  offered. 

Correlation  of  Composition  and  Literature 

Opportunities  for  correlating  the  work  of  composition  and  litera- 
ture should  be  eagerly  sought  by  English  teachers.  The  securing  of 
oral  and  written  composition  topics  from  the  literature  studied  is  one 
contact  frequently — sometimes  too  frequently — employed;    detailed   sug- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  Part  II.  The  proceedings 
may  be  secured  from  President  Harry  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rspids, 
Iowa,    upon  the  payment  of  fifty  cents. 
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gestions  on  tested  correlation  in  this  field  are  to  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix D.  Reading  of  parts  of  classics  in  class  may  be  made  to  yield 
good  results  in  oral  composition.  Memorization  is  naturally  correlated 
with  declamation.  The  intimate  connection  between  dramatization  of 
literature  read  and  composition  both  oral  and  written  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage.  Newspaper  and  magazine  reading  furnish  moti- 
vation to  oral  composition  or  may  themselves  be  motivated  by  oral 
reports.  Reading,  writing,  and  speaking  offer  to  the  ingenious  English 
teacher  broad  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  new  contact  points  and 
for  the  transfer  with  slight  modification  of  an  exercise  or  activity 
from  one  of  these  departments  to  its  related  field. 
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III.     COMPOSITION. 

Xesrlect  of  Composition 

Composition  is  the  phase  of  English  work  which  is  most  frequently 
neglected.  By  many  pupils  composition  is  regarded  as  the  bugaboo  of 
the  high  school  course;  it  is,  therefore,  easy  for  the  teacher  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  requiring  less  and  less  of  this  work,  especially  since 
it  involves  more  painstaking  application  than  does  the  teaching  of 
literature. 

This  is  one  mistake  which  should  not  be  made  by  any  teacher  of 
English.  It  is  not  necessary  to  neglect  either  composition  or  literature 
since  a  more  liberal  time  allowance  is  given  to  English  than  to  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  This  extra  time  allowance  carries 
with  it  responsibility  for  proportionately  greater  results;  there  seems 
to  be  no  general  agreement  that  such  results  have  been  achieved  in 
either   oral  or  written  composition. 

Co-operation  of  Departments 

The  pupil  gets  at  least  one-half  of  his  practice  in  written  English 
and  a  much  greater  portion  of  his  practice  in  oral  English  while  he 
is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  English  class.  The  co-operation 
of  the  home  in  the  matter  of  good  English  is  desirable  and  of  unques- 
tioned importance;  but  the  co-operation  of  other  departments  in  school 
is  much  more  easily  controlled  and  approximately  as    important. 

The  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  using  in  other  classes 
what  he  learns  in  the  English  class.  Unless  there  is  active  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  other  departments  in  demanding  good  written  and 
spoken  English,  most  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  department  in 
this  direction  will  be  nullified.  There  is  at  least  one  high  school  in 
the  United  States  where  the  English  work  is  so  carefully  correlated 
with  that  of  other  departments  that  English  is  offered  only  as  an 
elective.  For  the  average  high  school  this  plan  is  not  workable  until 
instructors  in  other  departments  become  more  observant  of  errors  in 
English  and  more  concerned  with  having  them  corrected  than  at  pres- 
ent; the  case  is  quoted  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  in 
correlation. 

The  principal  must  be  responsible  for  securing  the  co-operation   of 
departments    in    this    matter.      At     a    teachers'     meeting 
Responsibility     early  in  the  year  a   plan  for  such  articulation  should  be 
of  Principal        discussed  and  prepared. 

A  plan  by  which  each  department  teaches  the  vocabulary  con- 
nected  with   subjects    taught    in   that    department   is    entirely   workable. 

The  pupil  who  has  studied  plane  geometry  for 
Co-operation   in  a    year    should   not    be    allowed    t^    come    out    of 

Teaching  Vocabulary         the    course     spelling    it     "plain     geometry";     the 

boy  who  has  taken  athletics  throughout  his 
course  should  know  how  to  spell  and  pronounce  that  word;  the  science 
teacher  who  checks  the  notebooks  each  fortnight  cannot  fail  to  know 
whether  or  not  her  pupils  spell  "laboratory"  and  "experiment"  cor- 
rectly. If  the  teachers  of  all  departments  will  consciously  teach  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  the  vocabulary  connected  with  their 
subjects,  the  load  of  the  English  teachers  will  be  considerably  lightened. 
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A  mimeographed   or   printed   pamphlet  of  standard   usage   prepared 
by  the  English  department  and  distributed  to  teachers 
Pamphlets    on         and   pupils   of  the   school   will   be   a   great  aid   in  an- 
Standard    Usage     nouncing    what    principles    of    English    usage    must    be 
observed  in  all  school  speech  and  writing  and  in  sug- 
gesting how  these  requirements  may  be  met.* 

In  one  school   in  the  state  the   composition  grade   given   the   pupil 
each    six  weeks   represents   the   composite   judgment    of    all    the    teach- 
ers to  whom  that  pupil  recites;   thus  the  English  teacher 
Composite  exerts   no   greater   influence    over   the   composition    grade 

Composition        than   does   the   science   or   mathematics   teacher.     An   er- 
Grade  r0r    book    kept    by    each    pupil    of   his    own    mistakes    in 

English  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  plan  of  this 
school. t 

There  are  various  ways  of  impressing  upon  the  pupils  the  fact  that 
undesirable  English  will  not  be  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  school.     Cer- 
tainly the  first  and  most  important  thing   to   be   done  is 
Enforcing  f°r    a^    teachers    to   agree    that   no  work   in    any    subject 

English  '  whatever   will    be   accepted   unless    it   shows    evidence    of 

Standards  having  been   prepared  with  care  and    of  being   expressed 

in  the  best  English  of  which  the  pupil  is  capable.  The 
penalty  for  careless  English  in  a  mathematics  class  should  be  cor- 
rection of  the  English  or  a  resulting  lower  grade  in  mathematics.  As 
George  H.  Browne  expressed  it  in  an  address  to  the  teachers  of  New 
England:  "An  English  translation  that  isn't  in  the  English  language 
cannot  be  a  correct  translation;  an  experiment  described  or  written 
out  in  inaccurate  English  cannot  be  a  well  done  experiment;  a  geom- 
etry proposition,  or  an  algebra  problem,  smeared  all  over  the  paper, 
no  matter  how  accurate  cannot  be  good  school  mathematics.  Surely 
there  is  something  here,  as  Burke  would  say,  not  altogether  'correctly 
right' ", 

The  correlation  must  be  mutual.  Much  of  the  material  which  the 
pupil    uses    in    other    departments    may    be    employed    to    motivate    his 

work  in  English.  There  is  a  wealth  of  such  material, 
Co-operation  by  most  of  it  social  in  nature.  A  consistent  use  of  pupil 
the   English  experiences,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  gives  a  basis 

Department  0f  actuality  to  the  activities  of  the  English  classroom. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  the  thing  he  is  doing 
in  English  is  vital  and  worth  while  on  the  content  side;  it  is  not 
merely  another  exercise   in   English. 


*  Some  Montana  high  schools  have  issued  mimeographed  or  typewritten 
pamphlets  on  standard  usage  in  English.  Our  own  State  University  has 
such  a  Class  Book  for  Freshman  Composition.  The  Standard  Usage  in 
English  Manual  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School  is  the  most 
elaborate  high  school  manual  of  this  type  which  has  come  under  observa- 
tion. This  manual  treats  such  topics  as  manuscript,  handwriting,  capital- 
ization, punctuation,  outlining,  spelling,  grammar  of  the  sentence,  symbols 
of  correction,  and  study  helps.  The  manual  is  sold  by  the  University  of 
''hicago   Press   for   2f>   cents   a  copy. 


he  use  of  an  English  notebook  is  by  all  means  to  be  encouraged.  If 
looseleaf  this  notebook  may  conveniently  be  used  for  other  classes  as  well. 
In  addition  to  notes  on  reports,  readings,  themes,  and  the  like  the  English 
notebook  should  contain  material  of  importance  to  the  individual  pupil. 
such  as  lists  of  words  misspelled  or  mispronounced,  new  words,  and  com- 
mon errors  in  the  pupil's  speech.  As  evidenced  in  history  and  science 
classes,  frequenl  check  by  the  teacher  is  a  useful  device  in  securing  note- 
book  results. 
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Two  Types  of  Composition  Training 

Some  of  the  work  in  composition  quite  evidently  is  intended  to 
train. pupils  in  correctness  of  speech  and  writing;  other  training  aims 
at  the  expression  of  worth  while  ideas  in  English  having  good  quali- 
ties of  a  more  positive  nature. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  should  be  realized  with  all  pupils  and 
about   equally  well   with   all   pupils.     It   is   the  minimum   required   for 

efficiency  in  life.  While  it  is  true  that  English  expres- 
Correctness        sions    frequently    are    relatively    preferable    one    to    the 

other,  rather  than  positively  right  or  absolutely  wrong, 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  in  the  English  language  a  considerable 
number  of  ironclad  principles  which  must  not  be  violated.  It  is  these 
principles  which  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils  as  a  minimum  of  every 
composition  course.  These  mechanics  of  composition  may  be  uninter- 
esting at  times,  but  their  mastery  is  so  fundamentally  essential  that 
they  should  under  no  circumstances  be  sidetracked  for  more  engaging 
literary  exercises. 

The  method  to  be  employed  consists  principally  in  eliminating 
ordinary  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence  structure, 
pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  other  items  of  a  mechanical  right  and 
wrong  nature.  There  may  be  teachers  so  inspirational  and  classes  so 
absorptive  and  responsive  that  the  mere  use  of  good  models  will  bring 
about  the  desired  results;  but  in  practice  their  number  is  so  small  as  to 
be  negligible;  most  pupils  are  not  brought  up  under  such  antiseptic 
circumstances.  The  average  teacher  will  need  to  employ  direct  action 
with  some  of  the  horrible  examples  of  English  if  correctness  of  specen 
is  to  be  secured. 

More  interesting  is  the  study  and  practice  of  the  affirmative  side 
of  English  composition.  The  very  word  "composition"  is  sugges- 
tive of  creative  work.  "With  some  pupils  not  much  can 
Effectiveness  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  the  purpose  should 
be  achieved  in  so  far  as  possible  with  all  pupils.  Surely 
no  teacher  is  justified  in  omitting  such  instruction.  Only  a  few  of  the 
pupils  will  become  speakers  or  writers  of  importance,  but  all  will  have 
use  for  English  as  a  medium  of  communication.  And  in  the  expression 
of  ideas  it  is  desirable  that  something  of  a  more  positive  nature  than 
mere  absence  of  errors  should  be  discoverable. 

There  is  no  antithesis  between  the  motives  of  correctness  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Spontaneity,  originality,  imagination,  flexibility  of  ex- 
pression, and  other  factors  of  effectiveness  need  not  be  dissociated 
from  correctness  as  is  sometimes  taken  for  granted;  on  the  other 
hand,  effectiveness  and  accuracy  are  often  associated  abilities  existing 
in  one  individual;  and  certainly  effectiveness  gains  from  such  associa- 
tion. The  requirement  of  accuracy  does  not  inevitably  or  necessarily 
or  even  frequently  stifle   imagination   and   originality. 

If  a  teacher  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  her  English  classes 
pupils  whose  work  shows  evidences  of  style  or  of  grace  or  of  linguistic 
ability  in  general  she  should  endeavor  to  develop  these  qualities;  but 
not  in  class;  attempts  to  do  so  result  in  thought  and  discussion  so  far 
above  the  heads  of  average  pupils  that  the  interest  of  the  class  is 
sacrificed.  Much  of  the  training  of  the  pupil  with  unusual  capacity  for 
the  speaking  or  writing  of  excellent  English  should  be  carried  on  in 
conferences,  in  special  courses,  and  in  extra  classroom  activities  de- 
signed to  develop  these  individual  abilities. 
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Drill  and  Follow-up  Work 

One  of  the  great  sins  in  composition  teaching  has  been  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  theory  without  adequate  exercises  in  applying 
that  theory.     Composition   should   be   taught   by   a  "laboratory"   method 

requiring  pupils  to  work  with  the  language  in  concrete  fash- 
Theory  i°n>  preferably  in  class  or  under  the  immediate  supervision 
Without  of  the  English  teacher.  The  mere  learning  of  theory,  what- 
Practice         ever   other  value   it  may   have,    will    never   bring   about   the 

use  of  good  English  by  the  pupil;  for  this  purpose  practice 
material  must  be  provided  and  checking  of  the  pupil's  daily  speech  and 
written  exercises  must  be  carried  out  systematically.  The  theory  of 
the  double  negative  may  be  presented  fully  and  examples  of  it  provided; 
the  pupil  may  in  a  parrot-like  way  recite  the  rule  and  examples;  but 
unless  he  be  given  exercises  which  he  himself  actually  corrects  and 
unless  his  attention  be  called  to  this  mistake  in  his  speech  and  writ- 
ten work,  the  double  negative  will  not  be  eliminated.  The  form  and 
value  of  balanced  sentence  structure  may  be  taught  and  seemingly 
learned;  but  abundant  practice  material  must  be  provided,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  good  model  sentences  encountered  in  material 
read,  and  the  pupil  must  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  use  of  the 
balanced  sentence  in  his  oral  and  written  work  if  any  worth  while 
knowledge  is  to  result. 

One  effective  method  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
that  of  providing  special  drill  material.     Every  textbook  contains   such 

material,  but  in  practically  no  case  are  the  textbook 
Supplementary  exercises  sufficient  to  fix  definite  reactions  on  the 
Drill   Material  principles  studied.     The  pupil  who  does  not  previously 

know  how  to  handle  his  apostrophes  and  s's  with  the 
various  numbers  and  forms  of  the  possessive  case  does  not  learn  to 
apply  these  principles  through  the  ten  or  twelve  practice  sentences 
supplied  in  the  average  text;  and  if  this  is  true  of  a  comparatively 
simple  English  situation  such  as  the  use  of  the  possessive  case,  it  is 
true  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  more  involved  principles,  such  as 
cases  and  antecedents  of  pronouns,  reference  of  participles,  unity  in 
the  sentence,  and  agreement  of  subject  and  verb. 

.  Progressive  teachers,  realizing  the  insufficiency  of  practice  mate- 
rial in  the  text,  supplement  the  exercises  of  the  text  extensively.  In 
oral  work  drill  charts  of  the  type  recommended  in  the  I.  E.  T.  A. 
Minimum  Requirements*  are  effective.  In  written  work  supplementary 
exercise  material  should  be  mimeographed  or  bought  in  regularly  pre- 
pared practice  pads.  It  is  false  economy  to  take  up  time  of  teacher 
and  pupils  with  dictating  and  copying  exercises  which  could  as  well  be 
prepared  in  advance  and   distributed  during  the  class  period.    m 

The  principle  of  follow-up  work  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
textbook   and   the  course  of  study   mention   or   treat   a   subject,   dismiss 

it,  and  pass  on  to  another.  The  teacher  has  no  such  ad- 
Foiiow-up  vantage;  in  addition  to  teaching  new  principles  she  must 
work  check    continuously    to    see    that    those    already    studied    are 

being  applied.  Reviews  are  useful;  but  more  important 
than  reviews  is  constant  check  of  pupils'  speech  and  written  work  by 
(  Lassmatea   and   teachers. 


♦  Minimum  Requirements  in  the  Mechanics  of  English  Composition.  Pub- 
lished .-Hid  for  Bale  by  the  [nter-Mountaln  Educator,  Missoula.  Montana. 
The  price  of  ;•   single  copy  is  fifteen  cents. 
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There  are  three  phases  of  successful  teaching  of  a  language  prin- 
ciple:    1.     Imparting  original  information.     2.     Drill  for  more  adequate 

understanding  and  formation  of  habit.  3.  Follow- 
Three   Phases  of  up    work    for    permanent    habituation.      Attempt    to 

Successful   Teaching    teach  the  first  phase  without  adding  the  second  and 

third  sequences  will  result  in  failure. 

Oral  and  Written  Composition  a  Unit 

It  should  be  realized  that  speaking  and  writing  are  two  forms  of 
one  activity,  that  the  principles  underlying  the  two  are  in  most  par- 
ticulars the  same,  that  consequently  they  can  be  made  to  reinforce 
one  another  and  should  be  learned  together.  Spelling  may  seem  to 
belong  as  exclusively  to  written  composition  as  does  pronunciation  to 
oral  work;  but  the;  two  are  related;  for  many  misspellings  are  due  to 
faulty  pronunciation.  Surely  the  general  principles  governing  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  material  in  speech  and  writing  are  in  all 
essential  respects  so  similar  as  to  be  practically  identical. 

The  English  committee  of  the  North  Central  Association  has  such 
a  strong  realization  of  this  unity  that  in  its  report  of  March,  1922,*  it 
recommends  that  language-composition  be  taught  by  the  following  cycle 
of  processes;  1.  Choice  of  a  subject;  2.  The  gathering  of  material; 
3.  The  organization  of  material;  4.  Oral  composition;  5.  Written 
composition;  6.  Revision;  7.  Publication.  The  following  of  this  cycle 
of  processes   can   be  made   an   interesting   project  for   review. 

Oral  Composition 

Comment  has  already  been  passed  upon  the  tendency  to  neglect 
composition.  Such  neglect  has  probably  been  carried  further  with 
oral  than  with  written  work.  One  reason  for  this  dis- 
A  Responsibility  regard  is  that  frequently  the  English  teacher  feels 
°nsVruct^r9lSh  herself  inadequately  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  the 
oral  side  of  English.  Surely  this  kind  of  modesty 
has  defeated  the  teaching  of  oral  expression  long  enough.  The  aver- 
age English  teacher  is  capable  of  giving  pupils  much  worth  while  inr 
struction  in  oral  composition;  and  no  very  acute  reasoning  on  pupils' 
needs  is  required  for  a  realization  of  the  demanding  claim  of  oral 
composition  for  attention  above  every  other  activity  in   English. 

In  all  except  the  larger  schools  the  English  instructor  will  be 
required  to  teach  and  supervise  the  greater  share  of  oral  English 
which  the  pupils  are  to  receive.  Given  a  teacher  well  trained  in  both 
oral  and  written  expression,  this  is  a  desirable  plan,  since  the  pupil's 
oral  and  written  work  can  better  be  co-ordinated  under  this  plan  than 
under  any  other.  In  some  schools  a  specially  trained  instructor  in 
public  speaking  takes  charge  of  regular  English  classes  on  certain  days. 
Larger  schools  find  elective  courses  in  public  speaking  a  desirable  ad- 
dition to  the  curriculum  of  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  informal  teaching  of  oral  composition  is  more  important  to 
the  average  pupil  than  is  training  in  ability  to  appear  in  a  formal  way 
before  the  class  or  the  school.  Viewed  in  this  way  every 
Informal  Oral  recitation  offers  opportunity  for  practice  in  oral  expres- 
Composition  sion,  every  sentence  that  the  pupil  speaks  is  an  exer- 
cise in  oral  composition.  The  use  of  correct  English 
is  a  habit  which  like  all  other  habits  is  formed  through  conscious  ap- 
plication. The  teacher  who  expects  to  secure  satisfying  results  must 
apply  herself  and  must  train  her  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
eradication   of  errors.     The   teacher   who   adopts    an    inquiring    attitude 

*  See  reference  to  this  report  on  page  7. 
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toward  the  pupil  who  uses  "seen"  for  "saw"  is  the  teacher  whose 
pupils  eliminate  this  error  from  their  speech.  Effective  appearance 
before  an  audience  is  a  valuable  accomplishment,  but  elimination  of 
gross  errors  is  an  invaluable  one. 

The  organization  of  the  class  into  a  club  for  oral  composition  is 
productive  of  good  results.  The  methods  employed 
Appearances  and  the  benefits  derived  are  much  the  same  as  those 

Before  Audiences    0f  an  extra-curricular  literary  club. 

Special  material  adaptable  to  practice  in  oral  work  includes  re- 
ports on  books  read  and  on  current  events.  Current  event  study  fre- 
quently is  based  upon  some  certain  periodical  subscribed  to  by  the 
various  members  of  the  class.  An  alternative  method  consists  in  the 
appointment  of  committees  from  the  class  on  foreign  news,  domestic 
news,  editorials,  politics,  finance,  sports,  etc.,  and  in  having  different 
members  of  these  committees  report  before  the  class  from  time  to 
time.  By  the  latter  method  pupils  will  become  acquainted  with  more 
newspapers  and  magazines  than  by  the  former;  but  the  teacher  will 
need  to  supervise  the  work  more  carefully  if  duplications  in  reports 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Occasions  for  appearance  before  audiences  larger  than  the  class 
should  be  eagerly  sought.  Appearances  before  school  assemblies, 
school  literary  clubs,  and  on  programs  for  the  observance  of  special 
days  are  highly  beneficial.  Amerian  Education  Week  offers  opportunity 
for  speaking  before  school  and  town  audiences.  Class  plays  and 
school  dramatics  give  chance  for  training  of  ability  in  oral  expression. 
Local,  district,  and  state  contests  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  declama- 
tion,  and   debate   furnish    powerful    motivation    to    oral    composition. 

In  all  oral  composition  work  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  de- 
livery should  be  stressed  more  than  content.  Content  can  be  empha- 
sized more  effectively  in  written  work.  The  principal 
Emphasis  emphasis    in    oral    composition    should    be    upon    such 

Upon  Delivery  factors  as  speaking  pleasantly,  distinctly,  and  natur- 
ally, watching  the  audience  and  developing  facial  ex- 
pression, eliminating  "and  -  e,"  overcoming  the  rising  inflection  with 
declarative  sentences,  etc.,  rather  than  upon  discussion  of  content.  It 
is  highly  important,  too,  that  pupils  should  realize  responsibility  to  the 
audience  in  making  quality  rather  than  quantity  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  their  talks.  The  rambling  book  report  which  lasts  20-30  min- 
utes wastes  the  time  of  the  class  and  wearies  the  audience. 

Written  Composition 

Occasions     for     impromptu     written     composition     are     often     met 
especially  in  correlating   the  work   of  composition   and   literature.     Op- 
portunities  for   written   exercises    of  this   type    should   be 
impromptu  indulged    in    frequently   and    excellencies    as    well    as    de- 

Exercises  ficiencies  in   the  resulting  work  broadly   noted. 

At   no   time   during   his    high    school    course    may   the    pupil    be    ex- 
cused   from    preparing    and    writing    themes.      The    teacher 
Assigned        should  demand  that  assigned  themes  be  ready  on  time  and 
Themes  should  refuse  to  accept  or  spend  any  time   with  correcting 

careless  work.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  rewrite 
his  theme  until  he  presents  it  in  good  form;  then  the  teacher  may  give 
it  consideration. 

Theme  correcting  will  always  take  up  considerable  of  the  English 
teacher's  time;   but  there  are  ways  of  lightening  the  labor.     The  most 
important  of  these,  namely,  refusal  to  correct  careless  work, 
Theme  has    been     mentioned     in     the     preceding     paragraph.       One 

Correcting     teacher   reports   that   she   successfully   guards   against   care- 
less   theme   work   by   requiring   that    pupils   submit    with    the 
finished    theme   also    the    outline    and    the    rough    draft    from    which    the 
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theme  was  prepared.  Another  teacher  states  that  since  failure  to 
mark  appropriately  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  the  most  frequent  error, 
she  can  save  time  by  consistently  refusing  to  read  beyond  that  kind 
of  error  in  a  paper.  Still  another  teacher  supplies  pupils  with  a  list 
of  questions  to  be  used  in  scrutinizing  their  themes.  Included  are 
questions  on  endorsement,  heading,  margin,  indentation,  spelling,  and 
any  other  principles  which  are  being  especially  stressed  or  which  are 
too   frequently  violated. 

Correction  of  work  by  the  class  during  class  time  may  be  effected 
with  paragraphs,  letters,  notes,  and  other  shorter  units  in  composition 
by  having  pupils  place  their  work  on  the  board  or  by  having  them 
write  at  their  seats,  exchange  papers,  and  correct  one  another's  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  method  is  most  effective 
when  practice  in  some  specific  field  such  as  preparation  of  one  type  of 
paragraph,  is  the  objective. 

Considerable  time  is  lost  by  English  teachers  in  placing  elaborate 
corrections  into  the  body  or  margin  of  compositions.  The  use  of 
certain  marks  of  correction  is  now  being  quite  generally  employed. 
For  many  of  the  more  common  mistakes  an  even  easier  method  of 
correction  may  be  introduced  if  errors  in  words  are  indicated  by 
check  marks,  errors  in  phrases  by  underscoring  with  a  wavy  line,  and 
errors  in  clauses  or  sentences  by  the  use  of  a  vertical  wavy  line  in  the 
margin. 

The  practice  of  placing  wordy  corrections  and  explanations  into 
themes  is  objectionable  from  another  viewpoint:  the  teacher  instead 
of  the  pupil  does  the  correcting.  All  that  should  be  done  with  the 
majority  of  cases  of  error  is  to  indicate  where  the  mistakes  occur. 
After  attention  has  been  called  to  the  presence  of  an  error  it  is  the 
business   of  the  pupil  to  discover  its   nature   and   to   correct  it. 

For  the  working  out  of  this  or  any  other  efficient  plan  in   written 
composition  teaching  there  must  be  opportunity   for   the  pupil  to   con- 
fer   with    the    teacher    regarding    his    themes    and    his    other 
Conference    work   in    English.      By   reference   to    books   which    will    give 
Periods  him  hints  on  how  to  correct  his  mistakes  and  by,  in  various 

ways,  suggesting  the  correction,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
stimulate  the  pupil  to  rectify  his  own  errors;  and  surely  such  a 
method  is   much   more   effective   than   correction  by   the   teacher. 

The  corrections  should  be  actually  made  by  the  pupil.  If  the 
errors   are  few   and   unimportant,   the   right   forms   or   expressions   may 

be  substituted  in  the  body  of  the  original  composition;  if 
Corrections  they  consist  of  mistakes  in  sentence  structure  the  cor- 
by  the  Pupil      rections  may  be  made  on  separate  slips  of  paper;    if  the 

errors  are  at  all  frequent  or  of  the  type  which  require 
considerable  change  in  the  manuscript  the  whole  composition  should 
be  rewritten.  In  every  case  the  teacher  should  be  shown  the  entire 
composition  in  both  original  and  rewritten  forms  and  should  check  the 
correction  before  the  exercise  can  be  considered  completed 

Themes  which  are  exceptionally  good  from  the  standpoint  of  style 
or   of    organization,    or    which    in    some    other    way    illustrate    desirable 
practices  should  be   read   in   class;    in  such   cases   the 
Motivating  pupil    may    be    called    upon    to    read    his    own    theme 

Theme  Writing       while  the  other  members  of  the  class  listen  and  offer 
comment   after  the   reading   is   completed.     The   mark- 
ing of  time   by  indiscriminate    reading    of   themes    in    class    is    a    prac- 
tice to  be   avoided. 

The  journalism  class,  the  school  paper,  the  insertion  of  a  column 
or  of  a  page  in  the  local  newspaper  periodically,  the  various  essay 
contests  instituted  at  regular  and   irregular  intervals  by  state  and   na- 
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tional  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations   are  written  composition 
motives  which  should  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

A  considerable  number  of  standardized  tests  are  becoming  avail' 
able  as  aids  to  high  school  teachers  of  written  composition.  Composi- 
tion scales,  new  and  old,  by  Hillegas1,  Hudelsom,  Lewis2, 
Standardized  Thorndike1,  Van  Wagenen2,  and  Willing3  are  useful  pro- 
Tests  vided  the  teacher  will  take  the  necessary  time  to  familiar- 
ize herself  with  their  employment.  Starch's  Spelling 
Scale*  has  been  standardized  for  high  schools  as  have  the  Seven  Spell- 
ing Scales  for  High  Schools'  prepared  at  Teachers  College.  Of  late 
years  considerable  work  has  been  done  by  Briggs1,  Greene",  Inglis8, 
Pressey3,  Trabue2,  Starch4,  and  Tressler3  in  preparing  tests  on  such 
topics  as  capitalization,  punctuation,  inflectional  forms,  grammar, 
syntax,   and  vocabulary. 

Faulty  Foundation  on  the  Part  of  Entering"  Pupils 

A  brief  examination  of  course  content  outlined  on  pages  17  to  29 
makes  it  evident  that  much  material  usually  thought  of  as  belonging 
to  elementary  school  English  has  been  included  especially  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Such,  for  instance,  are  items  I-B,  II-B,  and  C 
of  the  ninth  grade  outline.  The  intention  here  is  not  that  material 
already  mastered  shall  be  restudied.  The  teacher  whose  pupils  have 
in  the  elementary  school  secured  a  working  knowledge  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  grammar  has  opportunity  for 
work  somewhat  in  advance  of  what  is  indicated  under  course  content. 
Results  of  studies*  indicate,  however,  that  in  many  schools  and  with 
many  pupils  anticipated  knowledge  of  capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammar,  and  syntax  has  not  been  secured  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade  no  matter  how  much  time  may  have  been  given  to  study  of  these 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school.  It  is  contended  here  that  such 
defects  in  elementary  school  training  must  be  corrected,  not  ignored, 
in  high   school. 

In  larger  schools  the  situation  may  be  met  by  classification  of 
pupils  into  special  divisions;  in  small  schools  more  individual  *  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  individuals  during  class  periods 
Methods  of  and   through   special   conferences;    if  the   deficiencies   are 

Correction  especially  great  it  may  be  necessary  to  lengthen  periods 

or  to  have   classes   meet  more  frequently   than   usual. 

Some  high  schools  may  desire  to  offer  a  course  in  formal  gram- 
mar as  a  solution  of  this  problem.  No  objection  is  entertained  to 
such  a  plan;  neither  is  it  recommended;  it  is  recommended  that  more 
of  the  grammar  of  use  be  taught  than  is  observable  in  regular  English 
classes  of  many  high  schools.  This  motive,  it  will  be  noted,  is  stressed 
in   the   content   outline   on   pages   above   mentioned. 

It  cannot  be  urged  too  insistently  that  teachers  discover  early  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  language  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ninth 

grade  class  as  a  whole  and  by  various  pupils  as  in- 
Ninth   Grade  dividuals.     A   grammar  test   given    ail   entering   pupils 

Language   Tests       js  a  useful  method   for  determining  in   what  phases   of 

that  subject  deficiencies  occur.  As  a  starting  point 
pupils  may  be  tested  on  the  following:   parts  of  speech,  number,  gender, 
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case,  person,  tense,  antecedent,  subject,  predicate,  predicate  noun, 
predicate  adjective,  object,  phrase,  clause,  sentence.  The  test  should 
be  designed  to  ascertain  the  abilities  of  pupils,  to  recognize  these 
items  in  a  portion  of  literature  rather  than  to  define  them  and  give 
examples.  Many  of  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  these  and 
other  phases  of  grammar  will  need  to  be  taught  in  high  school,  but 
a  necessary  antecedent  to  knowing  their  use  is  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them  grammatically.  Similar  tests  may  be  given  in  capitalization, 
punctuation,   spelling,   and   other   fields. 

Content  of  the  Composition  Course 

In  preparing  the  following  allotment  of  specifics  to  various  years 
of  the  composition  course  a  considerable  number  of  courses  of  study 
were  checked  carefully,  the  most  popular  textbooks  were  examined 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  studies  referred  to  in  the  appendix  were 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  with  some  definiteness 
where  various   topics   should   be  introduced. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  uniformity 
in  organization  of  English  courses.  Anyone  who  will  spend  a  brief  time 
examining  courses  of  study,  comparing  textbooks,  or  visiting  schools 
will  know  this  as  an  incontrovertible  fact.  The  result  of  this  lack 
of  organization  is  that  the  pupil  in  passing  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
from  text  to  text,  from  grade  to  grade,  and  from  school  to  school  is 
given  the  same  material  in  much  the  same  way  year  after  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  precise  outline  for  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
grades  may  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  duplication  in  subject  mat- 
ter taught  from  year  to  year.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  teachers  may  find 
the  assignments  progressively  graded.  The  plan  for  uniformity  here 
presented  looks  toward  the  introduction  of  certain  specific  phases  of 
topics  in  certain  years.  It  is  realized  that  on  occasion  it  may  be- 
come advisable  to  anticipate  topics  which  are  listed  later  in  the 
course;  surely  reason  will  be  found  for  frequent  reviews  of  matter 
already  taught;  but  if  the  teacher  will  follow  explanation  with  drill 
and  drill  with  constant  check  of  pupils'  oral  and  written  work,  it 
should  at  no  time  be  necessary  to  reteach   material   already   studied. 

NINTH  GRADE 

The  following  activities  are  recommended  as  leading  to  habituation 
in  abilities  and  skills  which  may  reason^1"  v~  ~"~>ected  of  a  pupil 
promoted   from  the  ninth   grade. 

Note:  Teachers  inheriting  ninth  grade  classes  with  abnormal  de- 
ficiencies in  English  will  probably  not  be  able  to  cover  all  the  mate- 
rial here  outlined;  the  asterisks  indicate  which  topics  may  be  post- 
poned until  the  tenth  grade  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

I.     General  Composition  Training. 
A.     Sentence   Structure. 

1.  Identification    of   simple,   complex,    and    compound    sentences. 

2.  Elimination  of  and,  so,  and  then  habits  in  oral  and  written 
work  by  substituting  prepositional  phrases,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions  which  express  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
words. 

3.  Elimination  of  stringy  and  run-on  sentences  by  breaking 
them  up  into  shorter  units. 

4.  Correction    of   the   following   incomplete    sentence    tendencies 
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in  both  oral  and  written  work. 

a.  Use  of  a  clause,  participial,  or  infinitive  construction  as 
a  sentence. 

b.  Omission  of  the  subject  or  verb. 

B.  Grammar  and   Syntax. 

1.  Identification  of  subject  and   predicate. 

2.  Identification  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Working    familiarity    with    the    following:    number,    gender, 
case,  person,  tense,  voice,   antecedent,  predicate  noun,  predi- , 
cate    adjective,    direct    object,    indirect    object,    word-phrase- 
clause  modifiers. 

4.  Vulgarisms. 

a.  Elimination  of  the  following  non-English  expressions: 
ain't,  is  when  and  is  where  in  definition  or  explanation, 
had  ought,  have  got  in  indicating  possession,  gotten, 
throwed,  this  here,  thav,  there,  yon  was,  he  (.she,  it) 
don't,  could  of,  might  of,  must  of,  would  of. 

b.  Elimination  of  confusion  of  the  following  words:  their 
and  there,  to,  too,  and  two,  its  and  it's,  effect  and  affect, 
accept  and  except,  who's  and  whose,  where  and  were, 
than  and  then,  knew  and  new,  know  and  no,  hear  and 
here,  of  and  off,  are  and  our,  quiet  and  quite. 

c.  Elimination  of  individual  vulgarisms  recorded  in  each 
pupil's  notebook. 

5.  Principal  Parts.  Correct  use  of  the  various  persons  and 
tenses  of  sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  come,  do,  see,  ring,  go,  drink,  run 
and  get. 

6.  Case  Forms  of  Pronoun.  Drill  and  constant  application  for 
reduction  in  the  number  of  mistakes  in  case  forms  of  pro- 
nouns. 

Note:      See  Appendix,  pages  45  and  46,  for  detailed  outline  of  this 
topic. 

7.  Pronoun  and  Antecedent.  Drill  and  constant  application 
for  reduction  in  number  of  cases  of  faulty  relation  between 
pronoun   and   antecedent. 

Note:      See  Appendix,  pages  46  and  47,  for  detailed  outline  of  this 
topic. 

8.  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb.  Drill  and  constant  appli- 
cation for  reduction  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  sub- 
ject and   verb. 

Note:      See  Appendix,  pages  50-52,  for  detailed  outline  of  this  topic. 

*9.  Confusion  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs.  Drill  and  constant 
application  for  reduction  in  cases  of  confusion  of  adjectives 
and   adverbs. 

Note:      See  Appendix,  page  49,  for  detailed  outline  of  this  topic. 

C.  Paragraphing. 

1.  Study  of  form  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Study  of  reasonable  length  of  paragraphs. 

3.  Identifying  topic  sentences  in  paragraphs  found  in  reading 
or    in   themes. 

4.  Writing   topic  sentences   for  paragraphs. 

5.  Developing  paragraphs  from   topic  sentences. 


♦  May  be  postponed   until  the  tenth  grade. 
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D      Outlining. 

1.  Realization   of  principle   of   grouping   related   topics. 

2.  Outlining  own  composition  into  the  main  and  possibly  a  few 
subheads. 

E      Dictionary. 

1.  Acquaintance  with  the  various   divisions   of  the   dictionary. 

2.  Drill  on  how  to  find  words,  the  interpretation  of  diacritical 
marks,  choosing  among  definitions,  where  to  find  spellings 
of  past  tenses,  plurals,  compound  words,  etc. 

3.  Habitual  consultation  of  the  dictionary  for  the  spelling, 
meaning,  and  pronunciation  of  words. 

F.  Forms  of  Discourse. 

1.     Brief  introduction  to  the  forms  of  discourse. 

*2.     Somewhat  more  detailed   study  of  narration  and  of  descrip- 
tion  accompanying   narration. 

G.  Dramatization  of  parts  of  literature  read. 

II.     Written  Composition. 

A.  Form.  Presentation  of  manuscript  of  satisfactory  form  in  par- 
ticulars of  neatness,  legibility,  position  of  title,  indentation, 
margins,  syllabication  at  end  of  lines,  cancelling  of  incorrect 
expressions,  and  endorsement. 

B.  Capitalization. 

Habituation  in  correct  capitalization  of  the  following: 

1.  The  first  letter  in  the   first   word   of   a  sentence,  a  line  of 

poetry,  a  direct  quotation,  and  each  item  of  a  tabulated  out- 
line. 

2.  The  first  and  all  other  important  words  in  the  title  of  a 
book,  composition,  article,  etc. 

3.  The  salutation  and  complimentary  close  of  a  letter. 

4.  Nouns  unmistakably  proper. 

5.  Nouns   sometimes    common   and   sometimes   proper. 

C.  Punctuation. 

Drill   and   constant  application   leading  to   accurate   punctuation 
of  the   following: 

1.  The  end  of  every  sentence. 

2.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  series. 

3.  Heading,   salutation,  and   close  of  a  letter. 

4.  Direct   quotation,   including  broken   quotation. 

*5.     Appositives,   direct   answers,    absolute   constructions,    and    in- 
dependently phrased  words  and  expressions. 

*6.     Compound    sentences    whether    made    up    of    short    or    long 
clauses,  whether  connective  \s  used  or  not  used. 

*7.     Complex  sentence  when   a  long  subordinate   clause  precedes 
the  principal   clause. 

8.  Possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  including  principles 
governing  formation  of  the  possessive  case  by  the  addition 
of  's,  s\   or  the  apostrophe  only. 


May  be  postponed  until  the  tenth  grade. 
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D.  Spelling. 

Spelling  drill  resulting  in  ability  to  spell  correctly: 
\.     Words   governed  by   the   following   spelling  rules: 

a.  Words  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (including  words 
of  one  syllable)  ending  in  a  consonant  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  double  the  consonant  before  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  vowel.     Examples:    begin,   beginner;  fan,  fanning. 

b.  Words  ending  in  silent  e  retain  the  e  before  a  con- 
sonant suffix,  but  lose  the  e  before  a  vowel.  Example: 
force,  forceful,  forcing.  Note  as  exceptions:  truly,  argu- 
ment, peaceable,  noticeable,  courageous. 

c.  I  before  e  except  after  c  and  in  sounds  of  a.  as  in 
iveigh.  Note  as  exceptions:  seize,  leisure,  inveigle, 
iveird,   either,  neither. 

d.  Y  becomes  i  before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 
other  than  i.     Examples:    bury,   buried;  city,   cities. 

2.  A  reasonably  long  list  of  words  learned  in  the  elementary 
grades  including  the  one  hundred  spelling  demons.  (Con- 
sult the  spelling  textbook,  The  Montana  Elementary  Course 
of  Study,  and  the  I.  E.  T.  A.  list  contained  in  Minimum 
Requirements,  referred  to  on  page  12  of  this  course.) 

3.  The  following  words  frequently  misspelled  by  high  school 
pupils: 

all  right  stopped 

until  whether 

finally  biggest 

immediately  certain 

probably  disappointment 

business  interest 

disappointed  maybe 

judgment  occasion 

receive  occurred 

believe  physically 

couldn't  perform 

coming  together 

didn't  village 
enough 

Note:      See   Appendix,    pages    59    and    60.      See   also    the    "Freshman 
List"  of  the  Minimum  Requirements,  referred  to  above. 

4.  An  individual  list  or  spelling  words  kept  in  the  notebook 
of  each  pupil. 

E.  Letter-writing. 

Business  and  friendly  letters  correct  in  form.  Attention  di- 
rected to  stationery,  ink,  margins,  heading,  introduction  and 
salutation,  body,  complimentary  close,  folding,  addressing  of 
envelope.  (Much  of  ordinary  theme  work  can  be  prepared  in 
letter  form.) 

F.  Theme   Work. 

1.  Short   themes   at   least  once  each   week. 

Note:     For   composition   subjects   see   Appendix    D. 

2.  Preparation,  sometimes  in  class,  sometimes  outside,  of  fre- 
quent  additional    written    exercises. 
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G.     News-writing. 

Occasional    contribution    of    articles    to    the    school     paper    or 
preparation  of  a  column  for  the  local  paper. 

III.     Oral  Composition. 

A.  Instruction   and  practice  on  how  to  breathe    (forced  breathing) 
and  how  to  use  the  voice. 

B.  Insistence  upon  the   following  in   all  oral  work: 

1.  Indication  by  the  voice  of  where  a  sentence  ends.  (Elim- 
ination  of  the  rising  inflection  with   declarative   sentences.) 

2.  Grouping  of  related  parts  within  the  sentence.  (Exercises 
may  include  indicating  phrasing  in  manuscript,  and  reading 
or  speaking  the  selection  before  the  class  with  phrasing  as 
marked.) 

3.  Clearness   and   distinctness   of   speech. 

a.  Careful   enunciation. 

b.  Elimination  of  mumbling  and  of  speaking  too  softly. 

c.  Moderate  rate  of  speed  in  conversation  and  oral  reading. 

4.  Correct   pronunciation. 

*a.  Of  oo  in  hoof,  roof,  etc. 

*b.  Of  long  u   in  new,  institute,  etc. 

c.  Of  the  initial  h  in  I  called  him;  I  ivrote  her;  etc. 

d.  Of  ing  in  something,   going,  writing,   etc. 

e.  Of  th  and  ths,  especially  at  end  of  words. 

f.  Of  the  soft  s  in  many  plurals  and  in  7m,   has,  is,  was, 
etc. 

g.  Of  wh  in  when,  while,  which,  where,  why,  white,  etc. 

h.     Of  the   following   common   but   difficult   words:    and,    be- 
cause, can,  catch,  for,  get,  just,  of,  toward,  you. 

i.     Of   individual   mispronunciations   recorded   in  the   pupil's 
notebook. 

5.  Cultivation  of  an  agreeable  voice. 

C.  Emphasis   upon   the   following  principles   in   appearances   before 
the  class. 

1.  Coming  to  the  platform  in  a  natural  manner  and  beginning 
the  exercise  without  undue  haste. 

2.  Cultivation  of  pleasant  facial  expression. 

3.  Position. 

a.  Position  of  feet. 

b.  Position   of  hands. 

c.  General  posture,  head  up,  chest  out. 

d.  Avoidance  of  desk  or  chair  support. 

4.  Looking  at  the  audience. 

5.  Elimination  of  signs  of  excessive  nervousness.  (Shuffling 
feet,  pendulum-like  swaying  of  the  body,  rising  on  the  toes 
for  no  reason,  nervous  fingering  of  the  clothes  or  pencil, 
etc.) 

6.  Completion  of  the  exercise  before  evidencing  a  tendency  to 
be  seated. 


*  May  be  postponed  until  tenth   grade. 
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D.     Practice  leading  to   the   following  accomplishments. 

1.  Reading    aloud    in    an    acceptable    manner    of    poems,    news 
items,  and  the  pupil's  own  themes. 

2.  Delivery    of    memorized    selections    with    a    fair    degree    of 
effect. 

3.  Making  of  an  announcement  and  giving  of  an  anecdote,  cur- 
ent   event,   or  book   review   without   undue   embarrassment. 

Note:     For  additional  composition  subjects  see  Appendix  D. 


TENTH    GRADE 

The  following  activities  are  recommended  as  leading  to  habituation 
in  abilities  and  skills  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  pupil 
promoted  from  the  tenth  grade. 

I.     General   Composition    Training. 

A.  Continuous   application  of  principles  studied   in   the  elementary 
school  and  in  the  ninth  grade. 

B.  Sentences. 

1.  Combination  of  short,  "choppy"  sentences  into  longer  units 
with  unimportant  elements  properly  subordinated. 

2.  Converting  complex  or  compound  into  simple  sentences  by 
condensing  clauses  into  phrases   or  words. 

3.  Changing  compound  into  complex  sentences  by  subordinating 
clauses. 

4.  Avoidance  of  change  of  construction  within  the   sentence. 
Note:  See  Appendix,   page  53. 

5.  Securing  harmony  of  tenses. 
Note:  See  Appendix,  page  54. 

6.  Drill  and  constant  application  for  reduction  in  number  of 
mistakes  due  to  improper  placing  and  indefinite  reference 
of  participles  and  prepositional  phrases. 

Note:      See  Appendix,  pages  48  and   49,  for  detailed  outline  of  this 
topic. 

C.  Grammar  and  Syntax. 

1.  Pronouns. 

Elimination  of  the  "floating  that",  the  redundant  pronoun, 
and  the  improper  use  of  the  reflexive. 

Xote:      See  Appendix,  page  48. 

2.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

Drill  and  constant  application  for  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  improper  placing,  confusing  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  double  negative,  double  comparative,  double  super- 
lative,   etc. 

Note:      See  Appendix,   page  49,   for   detailed   outline  of  this   topic. 

3.  Conjunctions. 

Elimination  of  mistakes  in  the  use  of  co-ordinating  con- 
junctions. 

Note:      See  Appendix,   page   "0,   for  detailed  outline  of  this   topic. 
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Vulgarisms. 


a.  Elimination  of  the  following  non-English  words  and  ex- 
pressions: off  of,  inside  of,  outside  of,  the  reason  is 
because  (of),  the  reason  is  due  to  (on  account  of), 
these  or  those  kind  (sort),  a  kind  (sort)  of  a,  can't 
seem,   over  with,  proven. 

b.  Elimination  of  the   following   incorrect   uses: 

like  for  as  or  as  if,  and  for  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
(try  and  go),  real  for  very,  some  for  somewhat,  except 
or  without  for  unless,  most  for  almost,  them  for  those, 
sure  for  surely,  so  for  so  that,  where  for  that,  awful  for 
very,   they  for  there. 

5.     Principal  Parts. 

Correct  use  of  the  various  persons  and  tenses  of  lose,  loose, 
rise,  raise,  begin,  swim,  forget,  take,  sing,  eat. 

D.  Paragraphing. 

1.  Discovering  illustrations  of  paragraphs  developed  by  follow- 
ing methods:  details,  repetition,  definition,  illustration  and 
example,  comparison   and   contrast,   cause  and   effect. 

2.  Discovering  paragraphs  of  summary,  transition  and  conver- 
sation.     Expository   and   descriptive   paragraphs. 

3.  Developing  paragraphs  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned  above. 

4.  Reconstructing  paragraphs,  the  sentences  of  which  have 
been  jumbled   into  incoherence. 

5.  Discovering  in  reading  and  developing  in  themes  good  clos- 
ing sentences  for  paragraphs. 

6.  Indicating,  by  underscoring,  connective  words  and  phrases 
in  the  sentences  of  coherently  developed  paragraphs. 

7.  Introducing  coherence  into  incoherent  and  ambiguous  para- 
graphs by  the  supplying  of  connective  words  and  phrases. 

E.  Outlining. 

1.  Detailed  study  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  indentation, 
margins,  numbering,  lettering,  and  wording  of  the  formal 
outline. 

2.  Outlining  of  paragraphs   studied. 

F.  Words. 

1.  Elimination  of  confusion  of  the  following  pairs  of  words: 
shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  in  and  into,  can  and  may, 
between  and  among,  few  and   less,  borrow  and  lend. 

2.  Synonym  and  antonym  study  based  upon  textbooks  and  dic- 
tionaries. 

3.  Extension  of  pupil  vocabulary  by  demanding  the  use  of 
three  to  five  new  words — indicated  as  new  words — in  each 
theme. 

G.  Forms  of  Discourse. 

1.  Additional  study  of  description. 

2.  More  detailed  study  of  exposition. 

3.  Preparation  of  descriptive  and  expository  paragraphs 

H.     Dramatization  of  parts  of  literature  read  and  of  oral  and  written 
composition  subjects   prepared  as   class  projects. 

II.     Written  Composition. 

A.  Continuous  application   of   principles   already  learned. 

B.  Punctuation. 
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Accurate  punctuation   of  the   following: 

1.  Restrictive  and  non-restrictive  modifiers. 

2.  Words,  phrases  and  clauses  of  repetition,  explanation,  con- 
trast, consequence,  or  reason. 

3.  Introduction   and   conclusion   of  an   enumeration. 

4.  An  abrupt  break  in  the  thought. 

5.  Sentences  ambiguous  in  meaning  if  not  punctuated. 

Note:  A  comma  contest  in  which  the  mistakes  are  tabulated 
and  posted  furnishes  excellent  review  of  comma  principles 
learned  in  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

C.  Spelling. 

1.  Spelling  drill  resulting  in  ability  to  spell  correctly  the  fol- 
lowing words  not  infrequently  misspelled  by  high  school 
pupils: 

acquainted  mend 

always  ghost 

ambitious  grammar 

anxious  happened 

apologize  leisure 

beginning  luxuries 

benefit  parents 

Caesar  piece 

careful  privilege 

catch  senses 

change  separate 

character  shining 

college  shook 

control  siege 

decided  stepped 

definite  studying 

develop  superstitious 

disappear  sure 

dropped  swimming 

equipped  watch 

excited  writing 

2.  An  individual  list  of  spelling  words  kept  in  the  notebook  of 
each  pupil. 

3.  Additional  spelling  words  taken  from  a  high  school  speller 
or  from  words  misspelled  in  compositions  as  determined  by 
the  spelling  study  described  in  the  Appendix,  pages  59  and 
60. 

D.  Letter-writing. 

1.  Social  letters  to  absent  or  ill  classmates. 

2.  Business  letters  ordering  articles  from  business  firms.  Tab- 
ulated   form. 

E.  Theme  Work. 

1.  Frequent  writing  of  paragraphs  on  how-to-do,  how-to-make, 
and   how-to-find   subjects. 

2.  Paragraph  explanations  of  proverbs,  common  expressions, 
etc.      (O.  K.,   Simon  pure,  dark  horse,  etc.) 

3.  Regularly  assigned  themes  of  150-200  words  approximately 
once   each   week. 

Note:      For   composition  subjects  see  Appendix   D. 

F.  News-writing. 

Contribution   of   articles   to   the  school    paper   or  preparation    of 
a  column  for  the  local  paper  at  regular  intervals. 
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III.     Oral  Composition. 

A.  Continuous  application  of  principles  learned  in  the  ninth  grade. 

B.  Continued   practice   on  vocalization. 

C.  Observance  of  the  following  principles  in  all   oral  work: 

1.  Fluency  of  speech.  Elimination  of  and-e,  why,  well,  and 
other  words  or  expressions  introduced  merely  for  taking 
up  time. 

2.  Connected  grouping  of  sentences  in  speaking.  "Speaking  in 
paragraphs." 

3.  Correct  pronunciation  of  allies,  athletics,  February,  column, 
creek,  figure,  finance,  forehead,  hundred,  interesting,  liter- 
ature, often,  perhaps,  picture,  pretty,  probably,  pronuncia- 
tion. 

D.  Frequent   appearances    before   the   class   with   the    following   de- 
livery purposes  in  mind: 

1.  Practice  in  being  seated  before  the  audience  while  being 
introduced,  then  addressing  the  chairman  and  the  audience. 

2.  Cultivation  of  facial  expression  suited  to  the  speaker's  pur- 
pose. 

3.  Speaking  successfully  to  individuals  or  to  individual  groups 
in  the  audience.  (Cultivation  of  a  steady  eye;  the  audience 
is  not  merely  a  "sea  of  faces".) 

4.  Development  of  ease  on  the  platform.  (Ability  to  change 
position  naturally  and  timely,  use  of  an  occasional  gesture, 
etc.) 

5.  Elimination  of  notes  with  the  brief  speech. 

6.  Making  effective  beginning  and   ending  of  exercise. 

E.  Except  for  pupils  having  physical  speech   handicaps,   oral   com- 
position of  the  tenth  grade  should  result  in: 

1.  Complete  attainment  of  ninth  grade  oral  composition  ob- 
jectives. 

2.  Ability  to  prepare  acceptably  (write,  learn,  and  deliver)  a 
paragraph  or  other  short  original  talk  before  the  class. 

3.  Ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  on  how-to-do  and  how- 
to-make  subjects  employing,  in  correct  manner,  previously 
prepared  blackboard  illustrations. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 

The  following  activities  are  recommended  as  leading  to  habituation 
in  abilities  and  skills  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  pupil 
promoted   from   the   eleventh  grade. 

I     General  Composition  Training. 

A.  Continuous   application   of   principles   previously   studied. 

B.  Sentence   Structure. 

1.  Identification   of  loose,   periodic,   and   balanced   sentences. 

2.  Converting  loose  sentences   into   periodic  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Recasting  sentences  for  variety  in  opening  words  and  con- 
structions. (Learning  how  to  use  phrases  and  subordinate 
clauses  as  introductory  elements.) 

4.  Recasting  sentences  in  order  that  important  words  may 
come  at  the  end. 
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5.  Study  of  parallel  structure  and  balanced  sentences  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  wherein  the  parallelism  and  bal- 
ance consist. 

6.  Organizing  balanced  sentence  thought  into  balanced  sentence 
form. 

7.  Recasting  awkward  sentences  discovered  in  the  pupils'  read- 
ing  and   writing. 

C.  Grammar  and   Syntax. 

A  final  drive  for  the  elimination  of  mistakes  which  may  have 
survived  the  instruction  given  individuals  and  the  class  as  a 
whole  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

D.  Outlining  and   Briefing. 

1.  Arranging  into  an  organized  outline  a  group  of  connected 
topics   given  in  miscellaneous  order. 

2.  Preparing  both  condensed  and  expanded  outlines  of  longer 
units  of  literature  studied  in  class  or  in  home  reading. 

3.  Preparation  of  detailed  outlines  of  own  oral  and  written 
compositions,  of  bills  pending  in  Congress  or  in  Legislature, 
and   of   other   subjects    assigned. 

4.  Comparison   of   outline   and    briefing   forms. 

5.  Preparation  of  briefs  for  arguments  and  debates. 

6.  Taking  notes  on  speeches,  reports,  and  oral  compositions 
of  classmates. 

7.  Organizing   notes    taken    into    outlines    or    briefs. 

E.  Words. 

1.  Brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Study  and  practice  resulting  in  realization  of  what  consti- 
tutes   "good    use". 

3.  Study  and  practice  leading  to  more  effective  use  of  words: 
general  and  specific  words,  denotative  and  connotative 
meanings,  repetition,  euphony,  idioms,  fine  writing,  trite- 
ness, figures  of  speech  (simile,  metaphor,  metonymy,  and 
personification). 

4.  Continued  enlargement  of  writing  and  speaking  vocabularies 
by  use  of  the  dictionary,  study  of  synonyms,  entering  new 
words  into  notebook,  and  actual  use  of  new  words  in  oral 
and  written  work. 

F.  Forms  of  Discourse. 

A  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the  principles  of  argumentation 
and   debate. 

G.  Unity,  Emphasis,  and  Coherence. 

Review  of  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  on  basis  or  applica- 
cation  of  these  principles  of  structure  to  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  complete  compositions  as  taught  in  this  and  preceding 
years. 

II.     Written  Composition. 

A.  Continuous   application   of   principles   already   learned. 

B.  Spelling  drill   resulting  in  ability  to  spell   correctly: 

1.  An  Individual  list  of  spelling  words  kept  in  the  notebook  of 
each   pupil. 

2.  Additional   spelling  words  taken  from  a  high   school   speller. 
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C.  Letter-writing.     Considerable   practice   with   preparing  letters   of 

the  following  kinds: 

1.  Letters  of  application  for  specific  positions. 

2.  Letters   of   recommendation. 

3.  "Thank-you"  letters   for  birthday  or   Christmas  gifts. 

4.  Letters  of  introduction  for  classmates  who  are  leaving  on 
a  visit. 

5.  Invitations  to  class  parties  and  other  social  functions. 

6.  Telegrams   and   night  letters. 

D.  Theme  Work. 

Themes  of  250-500  words  not  less  often  than  twice  each  month. 
Note:      For  composition   subjects   see  Appendix  D. 

E.  Xews-writing. 

Frequent  contribution  of  articles  to  the  school  paper  or  prepara- 
tion of  a  column  for  the  local  paper  at  regular  intervals. 

III.     Oral   Composition. 

A.  Continuous   application  of  principles   already  learned. 

B.  Pronunciation. 

1.  Correct  pronunciation  of  adult,  apparatus,  genuine,  geogra- 
phy, government,  granary,  history,  inquiry,  laboratory,  li- 
brary.  mischievous,  preferable,  really,  regular,  statistics, 
surprise,    temperature,    vaudeville. 

2.  Correction  of  mispronunciations  persisting  with  individual 
pupils. 

C.  Emphasis. 

Securing  desirable  effects  in  various  kinds  of  oral  work  by 
introducing  pauses,  by  varying  rate,  by  increasing  and  de- 
creasing force,  by  raising  and  lowering  pitch,  by  changing 
voice  quality,  and   by  appropriate  gestures. 

Note:  The  study  of  these  various  principles  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  exercises  for  practice  and  by  employment  in  all  oral 
work. 

D.  Extemporaneous   Speaking. 

Delivery  of  the  following  types  of  speeches  from  memorized 
outlines,   the   complete  speeches   not   having   been    written. 

1.  Four-minute  speeches  before  the  class. 

2.  After-dinner  speeches  at  school,  class,  and  athletic  banquets. 

3.  Occasional  longer  talks  for  special  programs. 

E.  Debate. 

1.  Training  in  carrying  on  a  conversational  argument  with 
courtesy  to  those  who  do  not  agree. 

2.  Helping   plan   a    complete  debate. 

3.  Preparing  and  delivering  the  pupil's  own  part  of  the  con- 
structive argument. 

4.  Planning,  preparing,  and  delivering  rebuttal  relating  to  the 
pupil's   own  part  of  the   constructive    argument. 

F.  Parliamentary  Practice. 

1.  Instruction  on  presentation  and  disposition  of  motions, 
kinds  of  motions,  precedence  of  motions  and  amendments, 
point  of  order,  request  for  information,  rules  governing  de- 
bate, voting,  considering  in  order  and  out  of  order,  with- 
drawal,   and    reconsideration. 

2.  Experience  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  as  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  his  class  or  schoolmates. 

3.  Taking  notes  on  meetings  and  preparing  minutes  of  the 
proceedings. 
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TWELFTH  GRADE 

Upon  entering  the  twelfth  grade  the  pupil  has  completed  eleven 
years  of  school  work,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  been  done  in 
English  under  the  various  subject  names  of  reading,  spelling,  language, 
grammar,  composition,  and  literature.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  comprehensive  general  knowledge  of  English  language  and  literature 
shall  have  been  secured  during  these  eleven  years.  The  lack  of  such 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  individual  pupils  or  classes  is  evidence  that 
promotion  has  been  granted   without  being  earned. 

The  twelfth  grade  course  in  composition  must  be  a  course  of 
specialization.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  course  should  be  advanced 
in  having  its  activities  built  upon  language  foundations  already  estab- 
lished; it  should  require  intensive  work  to  an  extent  not  experienced 
in  earlier  English  courses;  and  it  must  look  toward  definite,  visible, 
creative  accomplishment  in  the  chosen  field  of  pupils  who  are  more 
matured,  better  prepared,  and  more  strongly  motivated  than  any  other 
class  in  high   school. 

One  limited  field  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  twelfth  grade 
pupil  is  that  of  public  speaking.  The  most  successful  public  speaking 
courses  are  those  which,  while  stressing  position,  correct  grammar, 
pronunciation,  and  other  fundamentals,  make  the  prime  object  of  the 
course  the  development  of  positive  qualities  of  effect  in  public  speech. 
Practically  every  pupil  has  abilities  or  qualities  of  voice,  articulation, 
facial  expression,  language,  manner,  poise,  gesture,  or  general  appear- 
ance which  through  training  and  practice  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count on  the  platform.  It  should  be  an  especial  objective  of  the  twelfth 
grade  public  speaking  course  to  uncover  and  unfold  such  abilities. 
Activities  of  the  course  may  as  conditions  warrant  be  drawn  from  oral 
reading,  declamation,  extemporaneous  speaking,  debate,  dramatics,  and 
parliamentary  practice. 

In  some  schools  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  offer  a  detailed  study 
of  the  forms  of  discourse  as  the  basis  of  the  twelfth  grade  composition 
course.  When  organization  on  this  plan  is  contemplated  care  should 
be  exercised  lest  the  course  become  too  theoretical  in  character.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  theorize  before  pupils  about  how  material  for 
the  various  forms  of  discourse  should  be  selected,  organized,  and  other- 
wise manipulated.  What  the  pupil  needs  most,  however,  is  contact 
with  the  problems  of  preparing  specimens  of  the  various  forms  of 
discourse.  Such  contact  is  secured  through  studying  examples  of  good 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argumentation,  and  through  the 
production  of  original  compositions  in  the  various  fields.  Requirements 
of  the  course  should  stipulate  that  in  addition  to  frequent  briefer  com- 
positions demand  will  be  made  for  the  submission  of  one  short  story, 
one  rather  elaborate  essay,  and  one  argument  of  reasonably  long  de- 
velopment before  credit  will  be  issued   in  this  course. 

Journalism  offers  an  excellent  field  for  twelfth  grade  composition 
training.  The  introduction  to  the  course  may  concern  itself  with  such 
topics  as  the  history  of  printing,  the  importance  in  number,  circula- 
tions, and  types  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  various  departments 
of  foreign  news,  domestic  news,  local  news,  editorials,  sports,  finance, 
advertising,  special  columns,  etc.  to  be  found  in  the  modern  newspaper. 
The  principal  activity  of  the  course  should  center  about  the  publication 
of  a  school  newspaper  issued  not  less  often  than  once  a  week.  Actual 
experience  with  interviewing,  reporting,  writing  news  and  short  stories, 
composing  editorials,  preparing  heads  and  leads,  editing  copy,  and 
soliciting  advertising  should  follow  or  accompany  theoretical  instruc- 
tion on  these  topics.  Excellent  projects  for  other  classes,  especially  in 
commercial  and  English  departments,  grow  out  of  the  publication  of  a 
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school  paper,  while  by  securing  contributors,  reporters,  and  assistants 
from  classes  below  the  twelfth  the  school  paper  becomes  an  established 
student  activity,  good  management  of  which  is  assured  through  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  and  preliminary  training  of  its  future  leaders. 

Larger  schools  are  able  to  restrict  their  courses  to  still  narrower 
and  more  specialized  fields  than  those  indicated  above.  By  offering 
courses  in  short  story  writing,  dramatization  and  verse  making,  de- 
bating, newspaper  writing,  economic  and  industrial  interests,  and  com- 
mercial correspondence  the  needs,  aptitudes,  and  interests  of  individual 
pupils  may  be  better  served  than  by  combining  two  or  more  of  these 
fields  into  courses  in  public  speaking,  forms  of  discourse,  or  journalism. 
For  further  suggestions  regarding  these  special  courses  teachers  are  re- 
ferred to  pages  61  and  62  of  the  Report  of  the  National  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   English. 
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IV.     LITERATURE 

In  composition  the  principal  problems  are  not  with  figures  of 
speech,  versification,  and  niceties  of  language,  but  with  such  difficul- 
ties as  the  spelling  of  all  right,  the  confusion  between  there  and  their, 
the  writing  and  speaking  of  English  sentences  correctly  and  then,  if 
possible,  effectively.  Similarly  the  principal  problems  of  literature  do 
not  concern  authors,  but  books;  not  history  of  literature,  but  the  litera- 
ture itself;  not  ultra-classical  letters  read  by  the  few,  but  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  which,  while  not  included  in  classical  collections, 
nevertheless,  form  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  of  the  average  American. 
Just  as  knowledge  about  words,  forms  of  discourse,  and  classification 
of  pronouns  is  an  insignificant  accomplishment  unless  reinforced  with 
demonstrable  ability  to  write  and  speak,  so  knowledge  about  books, 
authors,  and  literary  movements  is  a  pitiful  substitute  for  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  with  the  literature  itself. 

Surrey  Course  Recommended 

No  quarrel  is  here  entertained  with  those  who  contend  that  every 
pupil  before  graduation  should  obtain  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of 
English  and  American  literature,  such  as  may  be  secured  through  a 
survey  course  in  the  history  of  literature  or  through  a  study  of  literary 
types.  Suich  courses  are  recommended.  But  without  argument  the 
opinion  is  ventured  that  the  assignment  of  the  major  portion  of  two 
complete  high  school  years  to  the  study  of  history  of  American  and 
English  literature  is  out  of  proportion  and  should  be  eliminated  from 
our  courses  of  study. 

The  curtailment  of  time  allotted  to  survey  courses  may  be  brought 
about  by  eliminating  much  study  of  minor  writers  and  of  historical 
background  of  literature.  The  pupil  is  interested  in  the 
individuals  who  have  made  our  literature  great;  he  may 
of   Time  properly  have  the  social   and  ethical  sides   of  his  nature 

Allotment  appealed   to  by  important   and  stimulating  literary  move- 

ments; but  the  average  pupil  cannot  be  expected  to  be- 
come enthusiastic  over  detailed  study  of  unimportant  periods  in  litera- 
ture and  writers  whose  works  he  never  has  read  and  in  all  likelihood 
never  will  read  except  under  compulsion. 

Considerable  knowledge  of  authors  and  their  works  will  have  been 
gained  in  years  before  the  survey  course.  At  the  end  of  the  survey 
course  or  courses  the  pupil  should  have  some  informa- 
Authors  to  tion    concerning   the    principal    authors    and    should    have 

be  Studied  secured  a  fair  familiarity  with  their  most  important 
works.  By  principal  authors  are  here  meant  the  follow- 
ing in  English  literature:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Marlowe,  Shake- 
speare, Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Defoe,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott, 
Lamb,  DeQuincey,  Austen,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Eliot,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay.  In  American  literature  the  following  list 
is  suggested:  Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  Cooper,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Lanier,  Whitman,  Harte, 
Howells,   and   Mark   Twain. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  time  can  be  secured  for  study  of 
more  authors  than  those  mentioned  above.  In  such  case  it  is  recom- 
mended that  authors  for  additional  study  be  selected  main- 
Modern  ly  from  among  modern  writers.  The  field  here  is  so  ex- 
Literature  tensive  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose.  The  following  list  of 
names  is,  however,  supplied  as  a  nucleus  for  a  study  of 
modem  authors:  Addams,  Ant  in,  Barrie,  Bok,  Bridges,  Churchill,  Con- 
nor,  Pitch,  Galsworthy,  Grayson,  Jerome,   Kilmer,   Kipling,   Kyne,  Lady 
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Gregory,    Mabie,    MacKaye,    Noyes,     0.     Henry,    Page,    Riis,     Roosevelt, 
Seeger,   Tarkington,   Wilkins-Freeman,   Wilson,   Zangwill. 

In  addition  to  knowing  individual  authors  and  their  works  the 
pupil   should    by   the    time   he    graduates    from    high    school    have    some 

realization  of  historical  development  of  literature  and 
Organization  some    sense    of    classification    into    types.      These    two 

and   Sequences         needs  have  given  rise  to  two  kinds  of  survey  courses, 

namely,  those  dealing  with  history  of  literature  and 
with  types  of  literature.  The  emphasis  in  organization  almost  invar- 
iably falls  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans.  The  capable  teacher 
of  types  will,  however,  include  some  study  of  chronological  development, 
just  as  the  efficient  teacher  of  history  of  literature  will  pay  some 
attention  to   the  development  of  types. 

Those  desiring  to  give  survey  courses  in  the  history  of  American 
and  English  literature  will  do  well  to  limit  such  literature  work  to 
one-half  of  the  time  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades;  the  remaining 
one-half  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  composition.  Those  preferring 
the  type  course  may  reserve  it  for  the  twelfth  grade  and  shoujld  make 
some  practicable  provision  for  composition  training  in  this  grade,  either 
by  assigning  certain  sections  of  the  time  of  the  course  to  composition 
or  by  offering  alternative  courses  in  various  phases  of  composition 
work  for  twelfth  grade  pupils.  Opportunity  may  be  given  pupils  for 
taking  both  history  of  literature  and  type  courses  if  American  litera- 
ture is  offered  one  semester  in  the  tenth  grade,  English  literature  one 
semester  in  the  eleventh  grade,  and  the  type  course  during  the  two 
semesters  of  the  twelfth  grade.  Composition  training  for  twelfth  grade 
pupils  should,  as  mentioned  above,  under  no  circumstances  be   omitted. 

Survey  courses  of  the  type  form  have  been  taught  with  marked 
success  in  Montana  high  school  classes  for  some  years  past.     The  course 

as  given  in  a  number  of  twelfth  grade  classes  includes 
The  Type  study    of    the    narrative,    the    lyric,    and    the    drama    in 

Survey   Course      poetry — of    the    essay,    the    short    story,    the    novel,    and 

the  oration  in  prose.  With  each  of  the  types  there  is 
brief  consideration  given  to  development,  characteristics,  and  principal 
writers;  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  time  is  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  individual  pieces  of  literature  illustrative  of  the  type. 

Where  the  history  of  literature  course  is  introduced  care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  history  part  does  not  crowd  out  the  literature.     The 

pupil  should  become  acquainted  with  the  major  move- 
Th      Hi  torv  ments  in  literature,   but  in  doing  so  he  should  not  be 

of    Literature  reauired    to    stuidy    a    large    number     of     unimportant 

Survey  Course         authors.     Periods    or   schools   which   produced   little    or 

no  literature  of  importance  should  be  touched  very 
lightly  or  entirely  omitted.  By  unimportant  periods  and  schools  are 
meant  such  as  the  following  in  English  literature:  Anglo-Saxon  period 
(except  Beowulf);  the  Anglo-Norman  period;  the  contemporaries  ot 
Chaucer;  the  non-dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  (except  Spen- 
ser); the  Spenserian,  metaphysical,  and  cavalier  poets;  the  minor 
writers  of  every  age.  In  American  literature  only  general  characteriza- 
tion need  be  given  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods;  a  large  num- 
ber of  minor  authors  usually  studied  under  the  national  periods  may 
be  omitted  without  serious  damage. 

Class  Readings 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  literature  periods  or  semesters  of  English 
will  be  given  to  the  reading  and  study  of  literary  masterpieces  in 
class.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  ninth  grade  class  and  is  true 
with   varying   emphasis   of  tenth,   eleventh,   and   twelfth   grades   as   well. 
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The    lists    of    classics    here    given    are   those    recommended    for    the 
various  high  school  grades  by  the  National  Joint  Committee 
Reading         on  English.     It  is  felt  that  teachers  will  make  no   mistake' 
Lists  in  selecting  classics  from  these  authoritative  lists.* 

1.  NINTH    GRADE 

Intensive  study  of  four  or  more  books  selected  from  the  following 
list: 

Narrative  poems  such  as  John  Gilpin's  Ride,  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Loch- 
invar,  Michael,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  How  They  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Herve  Riel,  Rossetti's  The  White 
Ship,  Morris's  Atlanta's  Race,  Lowell's  The  Courtin'. 

Lyric  poems  such  as  Shelley's  To  a  Skylark,  Wordsworth's  Reaper, 
Browning's  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Emerson's  Concord 
Hymn,  Burns'  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That,  Rosetti's  Up-Hill, 
Keats's  On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,  Byron's  On 
the  Castle  of  Chillon,  Tennyson's  the  Merman,  Whitman's  My 
Captain,  Garland's  The  Wind  in  the  Pines,  Poe's  To  Helen, 
Beaching's  Bicycling   Song. 

Short  stories  such  as  Poe's  The  Gold  Bug,  Hawthorne's  The  Am- 
bitious Guest,  Hardy's  The  Three  Strangers,  Brown's  Farmer 
Eli's  Vacation,  Wilkins-Preeman's  The  Revolt  of  Mother,  O. 
Henry's  The  Chaparral  Prince,  Davis's  Gallegher. 

Bates:   A  Ballad  Book. 

Hale:    Ballads   and  Ballad  Poetry. 

Scott:   The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Homer:    The  Odyssey    (Palmer's  Trans.),  Illiad    (Bryant's  Trans,   in 

part). 
Dickens:    David  Copperfield. 
Scott:    The  Talisman;  Quentin  Durward. 
Kipling:   Kim. 
Shakespeare:   Julius  Caesar. 
Franklin,  Autobiography. 
Informal  studies  of  current  literature,  plays,  photoplays,  etc. 

2.  TENTH    GRADE 

Intensive  study  of  four  or  more  books  selected  from  the  following 
list: 
Poetry: 

Arnold:    The  Forsaken  Merman;  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Burns:    Bannockburn. 

Byron:    Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Coleridge:    The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Lowell:    The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Tennyson:   Enoch  Ardcn;  Oenone;  The  Lotus  Eaters;  Ulysses. 

Modern  poems  such  as  the  following: 

Branch,  Anna  Hempstead:   The  Youngest  Son  of  His  Father's  House. 

Henley,  William  E.:    My   Unconquerable   Soul. 

Moody,  Wm.  Vaughn:  Gloucester  Moors;  Road-Hymn  for  the  Start; 
On  a  Soldier  Fallen  in  the  Philippines. 

Peabody,   Josephine   Preston:    The  Singing  Man. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven:  Scum  o'  the  Earth.  (See  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, Nov.   1911.) 

Thomas,  Edith  M.:   Moly. 

Whitman.  Walt:  Vigil  Strange  I  Kept  on  the  Field  One  Night; 
Warble,    for    Lilac-Time. 


*  For  ;i  discussion  of  choices  within   these  lists  see   Appendix    E. 
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Drama: 

Maeterlinck:    The  Blue  Bird. 

Peabody:    The  Piper. 

Rostand:    Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

Shakespeare:   Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  The  Tempest; 
Coriolanus. 
Fiction: 

Blackmore:   Lorna  Doone. 

Churchill :    The   Crisis. 

Gaskell :    Cranford. 

Hugo:    Les  Miserables    (abridged). 

Scott:  Ivanhoe. 

Wallace:    Ben  Hur. 

Modern  American  Short  Stories. 

Other  prose: 

Burroughs:    Selected  Essays. 
Grenfell:  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan. 
Irving:    The  Alhambra. 

Stevenson:    Travels  with  a  Donkey;  An  Inland  Toy  age. 
Speeches  on  American  Citizenship: 

Curtis:   Public  Duty  of  Educated  Men. 
Porter:    Eulogy  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
Reed:    The  Immortality  of  Good  Deeds. 
Shurz:   International  Arbitration. 
Van  Dyke:  Salt. 

Conferences  on  current  literature  and   current  plays. 

3.      ELEVENTH     GRADE* 

Intensive  study  of  five  or  more  books  selected  from   the  following 
list: 
Poetry: 

Arnold:   Balder  Dead;  Rugby  Chapel. 

Browning:  The  Patriot;  My  Last  Duchess;  The  Flight  of  the  Duch- 
ess; Incident  of  the  French  Camp;  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea. 

Tennyson:   Idylls  of  the  King   (The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and 
Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,   The  Holy  Grail,   The  Passing  of 
Arthur) ;    The    Princess;    The    Lady    of    Shalott;    Sir    Galahad; 
Merlin  and  the  Gleam. 
Drama: 

Goldsmith:   She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Shakespeare:  Macbeth;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  V. 
Sheridan:    The  Rivals. 

Fiction: 

Dickens:    Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Hard  Times. 
Eliot:    Silar  Marner;  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Other  Prose: 

Bryce:   Promoting  Good  Citizenship,    (See  Riverside  Essays). 

Fuess:    Selected  Essays. 

Huxley:   Autobiography  and  Lay  Sermons. 

Jordan:    Life's  Enthusiasms ;    The    Call   of   the   Twentieth   Century; 

The  Call  of  the  Nation;  The  Strength  of  Being  Clean. 
Macaulay:   Warren  Hastings  or  Lord  Olive. 


*  Where  the  literature  part  of  the  eleventh  grade  course  concerns  American 
literature, works  of  American  authors  should  be  studied  in  the  main  as 
suggested   on   page   30. 
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Roosevelt:    True  Americanism. 
Ross:   Latter  Day  Saints  and  Sinners. 

Van  Dyke:    Spirit  of  America;  Americanism  of  Washington. 
Speeches  on  American   Citizenship: 

Grady:    The  New  South. 
Hay:   American  Love  of  Peace. 

Lincoln:    Cooper  Institute  Address;  Gettysburg  Address. 
Root:    The  Pan  American  Spirit. 
Schurz:    The  Life  of  Lincoln;  True  Americanism. 
Webster:    First   Bunker   Hill    Oration;    Adams    and    Jefferson;    Ply- 
mouth Oration. 

Conferences  on  current  literature  and  current  plays. 

4.      TWELFTH    GRADE 

Intensive  study  of  five  or  more  books  selected   from  the   following 
list: 

Individual   authors: 

Chaucer:    Prologue    to    the    Canterbury    Tales;    old    English    ballads 
compared   with   the  literary   ballad,   such   as    The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, Scott's  Rosabelle,  Rosetti's  White  Ship. 
Shakespeare:   Hamlet. 

Milton:    Minor  Poems:    V Allegro;  II  Penseroso;  Comus;  Lycidas. 
Paradise  Lost:   Books  1  and  2. 

Sonnets:    On   His   Blindness;    On    Arriving    at    the   Age    of 
Twenty-Three. 

Accompanying  reading: 

The  Epic — Beowulf    (selections). 

The  Tale — Chaucer:    Knight's  Tale;  Nun's  Priest's   Tale. 

The  Drama — 

Shakespeare:    King  Lear. 

Marlowe:    The  Jew  of  Malta. 

Tennyson:    Becket. 
The  Song — Palgrave:   Golden  Treasury,  Books  1  and  2. 
The  Essay — Bacon:    Selected  Essays. 
The  Allegory — Bunyan:    Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part.   I. 

Individual  authors: 

Addison  and  Steele:   Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Goldsmith:    The  Deserted  Village. 

Gray:   Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Burns:    The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  Songs. 

Wordsworth:    Nature  Lyrics;  Sonnets;   The  Ode  to  Duty;  Michael. 

Shelley:  The  Cloud;  The  Skylark;  Hymn  to  the  Night;  Ozymandias 
of  Egypt. 

Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn. 

Byron:  The  Coliseum  (Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV);  Cascata  del  Mar- 
more  (Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV) ;  The  Coliseum  by  Moonlights- 
Manfred,  Act  III,  Sc.  4;  The  Ocean  (Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV); 
The  Isles  of  Greece  (Don  Juan,  Canto  III) ;  She  Walks  in 
Beauty  Like  the  Night. 

Arnold:   Requiescat ;  The  Forsaken  Merman. 

Browning:  Evelyn  Hope;  Prospice;  Up  at  a  Villa,  Down  in  a  City; 
Pheidippide8. 

Tennyson:  The  Miller's  Daughter;  The  Raven;  Songs  from  The 
Princess  and  other  lyrics;  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Lamb:   Selected  Essays. 

I)f   Quincey:    Joan  of  Arc. 
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Carlyle:   Essay  on  Burns   (with  emphasis  on  ethical  rather  than  lit- 
erary parts). 
Macaulay:   Essay  on  Johnson. 

Accompanying  reading: 

Pope:   The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  The  Essay  on  Man   (selections). 

Goldsmith:    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Thackeray:    Henry  Esmond;   Vanity  Fair;   The  Newcomes. 

Eliot:   Adam  Bede;  Romola. 

Dickens:    Bleak  House   (or  any  other). 

Carlyle:    Heroes  and  Hero  Worship    (selections). 

There  is  no  question  that  memorization  of  portions  of  literary  mas- 
terpieces is  regarded  a  disagreeable  task  by  many  pupils.  And  still  a 
teacher  who  herself  has  a  true  appreciation  of  litera- 
Memorization  ture  and  who  is  a  living  example  of  ability  to  quote 
widely  and  effectively,  can  instill  into  her  classes  a  de- 
sire for  memorization  which  far  outstrips  any  assignments  which  she 
may  give.  For  ability  to  quote  well  is  a  worth  while  accomplishment, 
the  value  of  which  is  only  infrequently  demonstrated  since  the  average 
individual  has  failed  to  develop  the  attitude  of  memorization.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  those  passages  which  carry  especial 
appeal  and  to  deliver  them  effectively  as  oral  composition  exercises 
before  the  class.  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  have  enough  faith  in  her 
own  judgment  to  assign  the  passages  outright;  more  frequently  the 
pupils  may,  after  direction  and  suggestion,  be  allowed  to  choose  for 
themselves  as  a  class  or  as  individuals.  A  minimum  requirement  of  150 
lines  a  year  is  recommended. 

The  fault  most  frequently  observed  in  high  school  classes  engaged 
in  the  study  of  literature  is  the  tendency  toward  doing  too  much  of 
the  actual  reading  in  class.  Classes  have  been  visited 
Oral  Reading  where  reading  by  the  teacher  or  pupils  occupied  nearly 
in    Class  the  whole  of  the  class  period;   practically  no  suggestions, 

explanations,  or  discussions  were  engaged  in  by  either 
pupils  or  teacher. 

Should,  then,  oral  reading  take  up  any  time  in  the  English  class 
room?  Most  assuredly  it  should.  Every  book  or  selection  worth  read- 
ing has  sections  more  important  than  others;  some  of  them  may  be 
difficult  and  require  explanation;  others  are  excellent  from  the  stand- 
point of  style  or  content;  still  others  may  carry  strong  emotional  ap- 
peal or  provide  excellent  practice  in'  oral  reading.  Sometimes  the  whole 
selection  should  be  read.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  it  should  appear 
in  the  discussion  following  the  reading.  Unmotivated  reading  activity 
is  merely  time-consuming. 

The  method  of  approach  should  be  governed  largely  by  the  type 
of  literature  studied.  Novels  should  not  be  read  in  their  entirety  in 
class;  such  a  process  is  deadening.  Passages,  paragraphs,  and  sections 
there  may  be  and  will  be  which  require  reading  and  careful  study;  but 
the  practice  of  reading  the  whole  book  in  class  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
natural; no  one  reads  novels  five  or  six  pages  at  a  time.  Lyric  poetry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  much  or  all  of  it 
must  be  read  orally  in  class  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  No 
set  rule  can  very  well  be  laid  down  concerning  this  matter;  the  teacher 
must  use  her  judgment. 

Not  too  close  an  analysis  of  details  should  be  attempted  in  class 
reading.  It  is  possible  to  dissect  a  piece  of  literature  so  thoroughly 
as  to  make  it  repulsive  even  to  those  who  may  at  first 
Analysis  and  approach  it  with  an  eager  interest.  The  story,  appear- 
Understanding  ance  of  characters,  motives,  and  ideals  in  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  more  important  to  the  high  school 
pupil   than  the  verse  form  or  the  opinion  of  some   critic  regarding  the 
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play.  The  emotional  and  ethical  appeals  of  literature  must  not  be 
smothered  by  minute  analysis,  excessive  explanation,  or  exhaustive  lit- 
erary criticism. 

The  other  extreme  in  dealing  with  literature  is  a  vapid,  senseless, 
effusive  sentimentality  which  fails  to  comprehend  that  our  literary  men 
expressed  real  ideas  which  have  to  be  understood  in  order  to  be  valued 
and  enjoyed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  pupil  appreciation  without 
pupil   understanding. 

One  of  the  pronounced  assets  of  the  capable  literature  teacher  is 
her  ability  to  distinguish  between  necessary  explanation  and  unneces- 
sary analysis. 

If  unfamiliar  words  and  allusions  are  so  frequently  encountered  as 
to  make  reference  to  the  dictionary  an  irksome  task,  if  securing  the 
meaning  of  sentences  offers  constant  problems  to  the 
Material  Too  class,  if  the  thoughts  expressed  are  repeatedly  so  elu- 
Difficult  sive  as  to  be  incapable  of  pupil  solution,  one  may  safely 

conclude  that  the  literature  studied  is  too  advanced 
for  the  ability  of  the  class.  Correction  lies  in  choosing  material 
of  easier  grade.  One  will  not  secure  good  results  by  insisting 
upon  grand  opera  when  the  audience  demands  musical  comedy.  Taste 
for  Paradise  Lost  and  Henry  Esmond  may  be  developed;  but  develop- 
ment means  gradual  approach,  not  precipitate  and  forced  attention. 

Home  Reading 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  with  the  study  of  literature  in  high 
school  is  the  creation  in  pupils  of  a  taste  for  reading  which  will  give 
pleasure  in  leisure  hours,  which  will  increase  vocational  efficiency,  and 
which  will  develop  correct  ideals  of  social  contact,  of  culture,  and  of 
morality.  In  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  these  aims  the  choice  of 
books  for  supplementary  reading  should  be  left  with  the  individual 
pupil;  but  in  order  that  the  aims  may  not  be  disregarded  it  is  desirable 
that  the  school  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  readings  selected. 
The  almost  universal  system  of  administering  outside  reading  re- 
quirements involves  the  posting  of  supplementary  reading  lists  from 
which  pupils  choose  those  books  which  they  prefer  to  read.  Some 
teachers  find  it  desirable  to  group  certain  books  or  types  within  each 
reading  list,  thus  exercising  closer  supervision  over  the  reading  by 
requiring  certain  amounts  of  reading  from  each  group. 

Following  are  the  home  reading  lists  prepared  by  the  National 
Joint  Committee  on  English.  The  lists  are  reproduced 
Home  Reading  nere  as  suggestive  of  the  type  of  reading  recommended 
Lists  for   pupils  of  the  various  high   school  grades. 

1.      NINTH    GRADE 

Antin:    The  Promised  Land. 

Bates:    The  Story  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

Churchill:    The    Cris'is. 

Clemens:    Tom  Sawyer;  Huckleberry  Finn. 

Cooper:    The   Spy. 

Craddock:    Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Dana:    Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Defoe:    Robinson   Crusoe. 

Deland:    Old  Chester  Talcs;  Doctor  Lavendar's  People. 

Dickens:    Oliver   Twist;  Old   Curiosity  Shop. 

Doyle:    The    Adventures    of    Sheriock   Holmes. 

Fox:    Little  Shepherd   of  Kingdom   Come. 

Homer:    The  Iliad   (as  done  into   English  by  Butcher  and   Lang). 

Hughes:    Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Irving:    Talcs   of   a    Traveler. 

Keller:     Story    of   My    Life. 

Kingsley:    Westi&ard  Ho\ 


I 
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Kipling:    Selection  from  The  Day's  Work  and  Phantom  Rickshaw. 

Mitchell:    Hugh  Wynne. 

Montgomery:    Tales   of  Avonlea. 

Marshall,  N.  E. :    English  Literature  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Moore:    Stories  of  Tennessee. 

Parkman:    The  Oregon  Trail. 

Porter:   Freckles;  Laddie;  Girl  of  the  Limberlost. 

Rideino,  W.   H. ;    Boyhood  of  Famous  Authors. 

Rolfe:    Shakespeare,   The  Boy. 

Scott:    Guy  Mannering ;  Woodstock. 

Smith:    Caleb  West. 

Stevenson:   Black  Arrow. 

Stockton:    Jolly  Felloivship;    Captain   Chap. 

Thompson-Seton:    Wild   Animals   I  Have  Known. 

Vergil:    ^Jneid   (in  a  good  translation). 

Wallace:   Ben  Hur. 

2.      TENTH    GRADE 

Fiction: 

Bacheller:    Eben  Holden. 

Barrie:    The  Little  Minister. 

Besant:   All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of  Men. 

Black:    Judith   Shakespeare;  Princess   of   Thule. 

Blackmore:    Lorna  Boone. 

Cable:    The   Grandissimes;  Dr.   Sevier. 

Churchill:    Coniston;    The   Crossing;   Richard   Carvel. 

Clemens:   Innocents  Abroad. 

Conner:    The  Man  from   Glengarry. 

Doyle:    The  White  Company. 

Duncan:    Dr.  Luke   of  the  Labrador. 

Ebers:    An  Egyptian  Proincess. 

Fox:    The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

Gras:    The  Reds   of   the  Midi. 

Halevy:    Abbe  Constantin. 

Jackson:    Ramona. 

Kipling:    The  Day's   Work;   Soldiers   Three. 

London:    Martin   Eden. 

Lever:    Charles  O'Malley. 

Mitchell:   Hugh  Wynne.  Free  Quaker;  The  Adventures  of  Francois. 

Moore:    The  Jessamy  Bride. 

Norris:    The  Pit. 

Page:  Red  Rock. 

Sienkiewicz:    With   Fire  and   Sword. 

Smith:    The  Master  Diver. 

Tarkington:    A   Gentleman  from  Indiana;  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

Wallace:    The  Wood   Carver  of  'Lympus. 

White:    The  Blazed  Trail. 

Wister:    The  Virginian. 

Wright:    The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth. 

Nonfiction: 

Addams:    Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 

Antin:    The  Promised  Land. 

Brooks:   An  American  Citizen. 

Burroughs:    Camping   and   Tramping   with   Roosevelt. 

Collier:    Germany  and   the  Germans. 

Davis:     Our    English    Cousins;    Three    Gringoes    in    Venezuela    and 

Central  America. 
Duncan:   Dr.   GrenfelVs  Parish. 
Franck:    A   Vagabond  Journey  Around  the   World. 
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Funstan:    Memoirs   of   Two   Wars.  . 

Gilchrist:    Life  of  Mary  Lyon. 

Griff  is:    An  American  in  Holland. 

Irvine:    From  the  Bottom   Up. 

Howe:    Two  in  Italy. 

Jefferson,   John:   Autobiography. 

Keller:    The  World  I  Live  In;  Story  of  My  Life. 

Lang:    The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Maeterlinck:    The  Life  of  the  Bee. 

Muir:   The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

Morris:   Stage  Life. 

Palmer:   Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

Richards:   Florence  Nightingale. 

Rittner:    Impressions  of  Japan. 

Repplier:    Our  Convent  Days. 

Riis:    The   Making    of   an   American;   How    the    Other  Half   Lives; 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Citizen. 
Roosevelt:   Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman. 
Ross:    The  Changing  Chinese. 
Stevenson:    Vailima  Letters. 
Thackeray:   Letters  to  an  American  Family. 
Tullivan:    A   Woman  Who   Went  to  Alaska. 
Washington:    Up  From  Slavery. 
Wallace:   The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild. 
White:   The  Forest;  The  Mountains. 

3.  ELEVENTH  GRADE 

Fiction: 

Allen:    The  Kentucky   Cardinal. 

Burnett:    Tembaron;  Through  One  Administration. 

Churchill:    Coniston;  Mr.  Crewe's  Career. 

Crawford:    Saracinesca;  Mr.  Isaacs;  A  Roman  Singer. 

Farnol:    The  Broad  Highway;  The  Amateur  Gentleman. 

Harrison:    V.  V.'s  Eyes. 

Hawthorne:    Marble  Faun. 

Holmes:    Elsie   Tenner. 

Howells:   A  Modern  Instance;  The  Minister's  Charge. 

Hutchinson:    The  Happy   Warrior. 

Johnston:    To  Have  and  to  Hold;  Prisoners  of  Hope. 

Kipling:   Kim;  The  Light  that  Failed. 

Locke:    Septimus. 

Loti:   An  Iceland  Fisherman. 

Page:    Red  Rock. 

Parker:   The  Seats  of  the  Mighty;  The  Right  of  Way. 

Steele:   On  the  Face  of  the  Water. 

Van  Dyke:   The  Blue  Flower. 

Short   stories: 

Aldrich:    Marjorie  Daw;   Goliath. 

Bunner:   Short  Sixes. 

Cable:    Old  Creole  Days. 

Clemens    (Mark    Twain):     The    Jumping    Frog;    A    Double- Barreled 

Detective  Story. 
Davis:      (Jallegher  and  Other  Stories;  Van  Bibber. 
Deland:    Old  Chester  Tales. 
Dunbar:    Folks   from  Dixie. 
Garland:    Main   Traveled   Roads. 
Harris:    Tales  of  the  Home  Folks. 

Henry,  0.:    The  Four  Million;   The  Voice  of  the  City. 
Harte:   The  Luck  of  Roaring  Cam  p. 
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Hawthorne:    The  Great  Stone  Face;  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

Irving:   Rip  Van  Winkle;  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Jewett:    A  White  Heron  and  Other  Stories. 

Kelly:    Little  Citizens. 

Page:   Marse  Chan;  Me  Lady. 

Poe:    The  Purloined  Letter;  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher;  The 

Gold  Bug. 
Stockton:    The  Lady  or  the  Tiger. 
Stevenson:   Markheim. 
Van  Dyke:   The  Ruling  Passion. 
Wilkins:    A  New  England  Nun. 

Nonfiction: 

Barrie:    Margaret  Ogilvy. 

Bennett:    How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day;   The  Human  Machine; 

Your  United  States. 
Bryce:    The  Pleasantness   of  American   Life;   National    Characteris- 

titcs  as  Moulding  Public  Opinion. 
Crothers:    Gentle  Reader. 
Eliot:    Education  for  Efficiency. 

Grayson:   Adventures  in  Contentment;  Adventures  in  Friendship. 
Grenfell:   The  Adventure  of  Life. 
Griggs:    The  Use  of  the  Margin. 
James:    On  Some  of  Life's  Ideals. 
Harrison:    Choice  of  Books. 
Hearn:   Out  of  the  East. 
Huxley:    Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley. 

Jordan:   The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American;  The  Power  of  Truth. 
Mabie:   Parables  of  Life. 
Maeterlinck:    Treasures  of  the  Humble. 
Newman:   Definition  of  a  Gentleman. 
xtoosevelt:    The  New  Nationalism;  A  Strenuous  Life. 
Ross:    Sin  and  Society. 
Stevenson:    A   Christmas  Sermon. 
Sylva:    From  Memory's   Shrine. 
Van  Dyke:    Fisherman's  Luck;  Little  Rivers. 
Wagner:    The  Simple  Life. 
Howells:  London  Films. 
Prime:   /  Go  A-Fishing. 
Riis:   Life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half. 
Taft:   Present  Day  Problems. 
Wilson:   Inaugural  Addresses;  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself;  On 

Being  Human. 

4.      TWELFTH    GRADE 

Drama: 

Bennett  and  Knoblauch:    Milestones. 

Brown:   Every  woman. 

Bulwer-Lytton:   Richelieu. 

Burnett:    The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow. 

Galsworthy:   Justice;  The  Pigeon. 

Goldsmith:    She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Hauiptmann:    The  Sunken  Bell. 

Housman  and  Barker:    Prunella. 

Ibsen:    The  DolVs  House. 

Kennedy:    The  Servant  in  the  House. 

Knoblauch:   Kismet. 

Loti  and  Gautier:    The  Daughter  of  Heaven. 

Maeterlinck:    The  Blue  Bird. 

McCroarty:   The  Mission  Play. 
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Xoyes:   Drake;  Sherwood. 

Peabody:    The  Piper. 

Phillips:    Ulysses. 

Roberts:  Pools  and  Frandesca;  The  Foot  of  the  Rainbow 

Rostand:    Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Chanticleer;  UAiglon. 

Sheridan:    The  Rivals;  School  for  Scandal. 

Synge:  Riders  to  the  Sea. 

Tennyson:   Becket. 

Van  Dyke:    The  House  of  Rimmon. 

Yeats:    The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 

Zangwill:    The  Melting  Pot. 

Fiction: 

Auerbach:    On  the  Heights. 

Austen:   Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Bronte:   Jane  Eyre;  Shirley. 

Deland:  Awakening  of  Helena  Richie;  The  Iron  Woman. 

DeMorgan:   Alice  for  Short;  Somehow  Good. 

Dickens:    Our  Mutual  Friend;  Nicholas  Nickleby;  Pickwick  Papers. 

Eliot:    Mill  on  the  Floss;  Adam  Bede;  Romola. 

Lane:   Nancy  Stair. 

Reade:   Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Trollope:    Bar  Chester  Towers. 

Thackeray:    Vanity  Fair;  Henry  Esmond;   The  Newcomes. 

One  reason  that  home  reading  is  distasteful  to  many  pupils  is  that 
it  is  viewed  as  a  task.  After  the  reading  there  is  the  inevitable  book 
report.  And  since  the  book  report  is  viewed  as  unpleasant  the 
Book  whole  process  of  reading  the  book  is  disagreeable.     However, 

Reports  if  the  book  report  is  made  to  cover  the  point  or  points  in 
the  book  which  appear  to  the  pupil  as  interesting,  this  atti- 
tude is  in  large  measure  overcome.  The  pupil  then  approaches  the 
reading  in  a  happier  state  of  mind.  The  method  of  having  special 
individual  conferences  instead  of  written  book  reports  on  outside  read- 
ing is  successfully  followed  by  some  teachers.  The  brief  written  test 
is  an  alternative  plan  often  preferred  to  the  prolix  book  report.  For 
the  pupil  who  enjoys  reading  and  does  much  of  it,  the  book  report 
may  as  well  be  dispensed  with,  except  as  the  pupil  feels  inclined  to 
use  it  as  a  subject  for  oral  or  written  composition. 

There  are,  however,  some  pupils  who,  if  left  to  their   own  devices, 

would  read  nothing  at  all.     For  this  reason  it  is   advisable   to  have   a 

minimum   amount    of   reading   required   of   all.      The    re- 

Point    System       quirement  will  in  no  way  trouble  the  pupils  who  like  to 

for   Minimum        read,  and  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
Requirements  ,        ,         ,        ,      ,      „  j, 

developed  a  taste  for  reading. 

This  minimum  amount  of  home  reading  is  probably  best  admin- 
istered through  some  system  of  point  grading  by  which  a  certain 
total  number  of  points  of  outside  reading  is  required  each  year. 
The  number  of  points  assigned  to  each  book  will  be  dependent  upon 
its  length  and  difficulty.  Thus  if  four  points  are  assigned  to  a  novel 
such  as  The  Spy,  two  points  may  be  a  proportionately  fair  assignment 
to  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  If  twenty-four  points  of  outside  reading 
(a  reasonable  requirement)  are  demanded  as  a  minimum,  each  pupil 
will  then  read  the  equivalent  of  six  novels  or  of  twelve  plays. 

One  particular  type  of  outside  work  which  has  failed  to  secure  the 
recognition    which    its    importance    demands    from    the    English    class    is 

newspaper  and  magazine  reading.  Our  magazines 
Magazine   and  an(l   newspapers   are  an   ever   increasing   force   for 

Newspaper    Reading       good    or   for   bad    in    our   lives.      From   the    citizen 

who  practically  never  reads  the  newspaper  and 
consequently  believes   everything  which   he  does   happen  to  see  in  print 
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to  the  intelligent  reader  who  keeps  informed  by  reference  to  his  daily 
paper  and  current  magazines  is  a  far  cry;  but  both  types  exist  numer- 
ously in  our  national  life.  The  practice  of  setting  aside  certain  re- 
curring periods  for  the  discussion  of  current  events  is  a  commendable 
one;  and,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  current  event  study  may  be  made  to 
form  the  basis  for  excellently  motivated  work  in  oral  composition. 

The  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  special  news,  literary,  or  vocational  value.  Information  regard- 
ing history,  policies,  and  characteristics  of  the  principal  publications 
may  be  of  value;  but  more  important  is  information  secured  through 
actual  contact  with  these  periodicals  in  the  library.  A  number  of 
subscriptions  should  be  carried  by  the  school;  acquaintance  with  addi- 
tional publications  may  be  secured  through  loans  obtained  from  in- 
dividuals in  the  community  and  through  purchase  of  single  copies. 
Needless  to  say  supervision  over  all  periodicals  admitted  to  the  library 
or  reading  room  should  be  retained   by  the   school. 

Library  Instruction 

The  report  of  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  English  mentions 
three  kinds  of  reading  which  should  be  taught  in  the  secondary  school: 

±.     Cursory  reading,  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  getting  quickly 
at  essentials. 

2.  Careful   reading,  to  master   the  book,   with   exact   understanding 
of  its  meaning  and  implications. 

3.  Consultation,   to   trace    quickly   and   accurately   a   particular   fact 
by  means  of  indexes,  guides,  and  reference  books. 

The  method  of  cursory  reading  is  learned  through  outside  reading, 
especially  through  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  the  ability 
to  do  careful  reading  is  taught  principally  through  class  study  of 
classics;  skill  in  consultation  is  acquired  through  information  about 
books  coupled  with  facility  in  using  them.* 

The  correct  method  of  handling  ordinary  books  should  be  taught 
to    pupils.      Teachers    should    instruct    beginning    pupils    in    the    correct 

way  of  opening  a  book  for  the  first  time  by  bending  back  a 
Books       few  pages  alternately  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  book;   every 

beginning  school  year  offers  in  one  or  more  classes  opportunity 
for  application  of  correct  principles  in  opening  new  books.  Finding 
material  in  the  book  by  means  of  table  of  contents,  index,  and  cross- 
references  in  footnotes  is  another  important  item  in  which  instruction 
and  practice  should  be  given  ninth  graders  if  not  earlier. 

The  ability  to  find  books  through  the  use  of  the  library  card  cata- 
logue   should   be   developed    in    the   early    part    of   the    first   high    school 

year;  if  the  catalogue  of  the  local  school  is  organ- 
Card  Catalogue  ized  on  the  subject-author-title  index  plan,  this 
and    Classification      should    be    made    clear.      The    ability    here    aimed    at 

requires  also  acquaintance  with  the  ten  principal 
divisions  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification.  Any  further  study  of 
classification  and  library  organization  if  given  at  all  should  be  re- 
served for  later   high  school   years. 


*  For  recommendations  regarding  books  and  libraries  see  A  Library  Manual 
for  Montana  High  Schools  (1923).  Copies  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the   office  of  the   State   Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction. 
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The  use  of  various  kinds  of  reference  books  may  be  taught  as 
occasion  arises.     Effective  work  may  also  be  done  in  giving  a  question 

a  week  to  be  looked  up  in  reference  books  and  answered  by 
Reference  members  of  the  class.  Whatever  method  is  employed  the 
Books  pupil  should  during  his  high  school  course  learn  what  kind 

of  information  is  contained  in  the  following  reference  books 
and  how  such  information  may  be  found  in  each  book:  a  dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  an  encyclopedia,  dictionaries  of  quotations  and 
allusions,  a  newspaper  almanac,  a  who's  who,  an  atlas,  The  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  U.  8.,  a  railway  time  table,  The  Readers'  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

The   Word- Sentence-Paragraph    Questionnaire 

In  January,  1924,  the  following  letter  was  mailed  to  a  selected 
group   of  English  teachers   in  Montana   high   schools: 

"The  English  course  of  study  is  to  he  revised  and  printed 
before  another  school  year  opens.  In  order  that  we  may  have 
something  more  scientifically  accurate  than  opinion  to  guide 
us,  we  have  decided  to  conduct  an  investigation  concerning  the 
kinds  of  errors  committed  by  high  school  pupils  in  ordinary 
written  themes.  We  are  asking  you  to  co-operate  with  the  state 
department  in  this  study.  Only  forty  teachers  in  the  state  are 
being  asked  to  assist;  needless  to  say,  the  list  of  teachers  has 
been    carefully    selected. 

"We  are  suggesting  to  each  of  you  that  at  least  100  of 
the  ordinary,  first-draft  compositions  of  your  classes  be  graded 
with  especial  reference  to  the  enclosed  category  of  error.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  pupils  if  you  check  them 
especially  closely  on  the  mechanics  of  English  in  this  particular 
group  of  compositions.  The  only  extra  labor  involved,  then,  is 
that  the  number  of  errors  committed  be  listed  in  the  proper 
spaces  on   the   enclosed  sheets. 

"You  will  notice  that  this  investigation  covers  rather  me- 
chanical mistakes  and  that  it  has  been  still  further  narrowed 
by  elimination  of  all  reference  to  punctuation  and  capitaliza- 
tion. These  and  other  important  aspects  of  English  composi- 
tion have  been  omitted  from  this  study  for  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency. 

"It  is  desired  that  this  investigation  be  complete  on  the  sub- 
jects covered.  In  order  that  no  element  of  importance  may  be 
omitted,  space  has  been  reserved  for  the  entry  of  cases  not 
included  in  the  category  of  error.  You  are  invited  to  enter  such 
additional  cases  of  error  together  with  examples  of  the  mis- 
takes committed." 

Forty-four  teachers  representing  twenty-nine  schools  responded  by 
returning  the  questionnaire*. 

In  the  following  pages  the  form  of  the  questionnaire  is  combined 
with  the  results  secured.  In  consequence  the  outline  may  be  illogical 
in  its  subheads  at  times  when  anticipated  additions,  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  letter  above,  did  not  materialize;  material 
submitted  in  response  to  this  invitation  is  indicated  as  "Added"  in  the 
outline. 


*  Following    are    the    names    of     schools    and    teachers    co-operating    in     this 
study: 

Alberton     High    School C.    C.    Conley 

Anaconda    High    School   Sallie  Stewart 

Cascade    High    School    Elsie    Hollowman 

Chester    High    School    H.    R.    Filson 

Conrad    High    School    Tate    W.     Peek 

Culbertson    High    School    Mrs.    Kate   F.    Whitcomb 

Custer   County   High    School    M.    W.    Schmid 

Custer  County   High    School Lida    B.    Campbell 

Custer   County  High    School   Helen    P.     Leete 

Custer   County   High    School    Mary    B.     Nelson 

Cut    Bank   High    School   Anna    L.     Conmey 

Drummond    High    School    E.     L.     Anglemyer 

Crass   Range   High    School   Catherine     Dady 

Harlowton    High    School    Mrs.     Jessie    Poindexter    Moore 
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The  material  for  the  study  was  not  controlled  except  as  indicated 
in  the  letter  given  above.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  discover 
frequency  and  causes  of  the  various  kinds  of  errors  committed  by 
pupils  in  their  original  written  work.  While  it  might  have  been  de- 
sirable to  have  ascertained  also  the  number  of  times  each  principle 
was  correctly  observed,  such  information  is  not  essential;  the  mis- 
takes indicate  where  the  defects  are.  Inevitably  some  guesswork  re- 
garding the  importance  of  topics  entered  into  the  preparation  of  the 
questionnaire;    there  is  no  guesswork  about  the  results. 

The  following  summary  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the   study: 

Ninth       Tenth    Eleventh  Twelfth 

Grade       Grade      Grade        Grade         Total 

Number   of  themes    studied 1,033  857  617  501         3,008 

Number  of  different  pupils 

writing  the  themes  497  392  372  285  1,546 

Number  of  words   in  themes 213,395     216,800     182,835     173,300     786,330 

Number  of  schools  co-operating  in  the  study *24 

Number  of  teachers  co-operating  in  the  study  *39 


Harrison    High     School     A.    J.    Smith 

Hysham   High    School Mrs.     A.     W.     Gardner 

Lonepine  High  School  John    C.    McCoy 

Missoula   County   High    School Mabel    I.    Rich 

Missoula   County    High    School Margaret    Ronan 

Missoula   County   High   School    Lyle   Noble 

Missoula   County   High    School    Hortense    Moore 

Missoula   County   High    School    Nina    Mitchell 

Missoula   County   High    School Hazel    Swearingen 

Missoula   County   High    School Ruth    Davis 

Missoula   Cpunty   High    School    Jeanette   Jordan 

Missoula   County   High    School    Grace    Ryon 

Park   County   High   School Nelle    Weston 

Park    County   High   School    Winnie    Gjere 

Park   County   High   School Mamie    Jones 

Park   County   High   School    Esther   Vallette 

Plentywood    High    School    Mrs.    E.    W.    Opgrande 

Plentywood    High    School Anna   E.    Rahn 

Plevna    High    School    Herbert   Eley 

Power    High    School    Armand  Kerlaouezo 

Ronan    High    School Mrs.    Elva   G.    Hall 

Roundun    High    School    Mrs.    Carrie   H.    Hulstone 

St.    Regis    High    School F.     M.     Russell 

Sanders  High   School  Mrs.    Elizabeth    Flatt 

Savage     High     School     F.    N.    Hammon 

Shelby    High     School Mrs.    Lola    Pine    Hall 

Shepherd   High    School   P.    S.    Heerwald 

Sheridan    High     School     Mrs.    Edith  M.    Duncan 

Whitehall    High    School    Anna   Dindaas 

Winifred    High     School     Mrs.    Mabel   C.    Haight 

*  Mistakes   on  certain   items   in    some   of   the   questionniares   were   indicated    as 
"Frequent",     "Common",    etc.      Whenever    any    item    was    indicated    in    any 
way   except    numerically,    the    whole   questionnaire   was    eliminated    from    the 
results. 
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Confusion   of    homonyms    and    near-homonyms. 

(Number  of  cases  of  confusion  enclosed  in  parenthesis.) 

their  and  there    (96)     See  XI— 17. 

to,   too,   and  two   (66)     See  XI— IS. 

its  and   it's    (42)      See  XI— 8. 

affect    and   effect    (35)      See   XI— 2. 

accept   and   except    (34)      See   XI — 1. 

lose   and    loose    (22)      See   XI— 11. 

who's   and    whose    (12)      See    XI— 19. 

where   and   were    (10) 

than   and  then    (9) 

know  and   no    (5) 

know  and  no   (5) 

hear  and   here    (5) 

of   and   off    (5) 

are  and  our    (4) 

quiet   and   quite    (3) 

right   and    write    (2) 

close  and  clothes   (2) 

buy    and    by,    cloth    and    clothe,    due    and    do,    for    and    four, 

patients     and     patience,      statue     and     stature,      through     and 

threw,    tract    and    track,    weak    and    week,    your    and    you're, 

(one   mistake   each). 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  Punctuation — Capitalization — Abbreviation   Questionnaire. 

In  March,  1924,  the  group  of  teachers  who  had  co-operated  in  the 
word-sentence-paragraph  study  received  a  questionnaire  on  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  abbreviation  together  with  a  letter,  the  two  impor- 
tant paragraphs  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"The  response  of  English  teachers  to  whom  the  English 
questionnaire  was  sent  less  than  two  months  ago  has  been  so 
enthusiastic  that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  issue  the  accom- 
panying category  of  error  on  punctuation,  capitalization,  and 
abbreviation. 

"The  general  plan  of  this  study  is  much  the  same  as  with 
the  previous  one.  We  suggest  that  you  list  in  the  prepared 
spaces  the  number  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  abbrevi- 
ation errors  committed  by  your  pupils  in  100  or  more  ordinary 
first-draft  compositions.  You  will  note  that  space  has  been 
reserved  for  the  entry  of  cases  of  error  not  covered  by  the 
outline.  We  shall  look  for  the  return  of  the  questionnaire 
toward  the  end  of  the  present  school  year." 

In  general  the  explanations  given  regarding  the  word-sentence- 
paragraph  questionnaire  apply  also  to  the  one  under  present  con- 
sideration;   consequently  no  further   introductory   comment   is   offered. 

The  following  summary  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  study: 


CD    -  ^    -  ,— i 

^  ±2  ^  >  ^  CD  ^  03 

-t~> 

O 


-nji;  xi  v  3  j^  ^  _a> 


ei   o3                fl   a3  <DC3                ►>   03 

.3      *H                               CUM  r-H*H                               S>      S-. 

£0           HO  HO           HO           H 

Number   of  themes  studied   559            554  265            169         1,547 

Number  of  different  pupils 

writing    themes    225            239  203            148            815 

Number  of   words  in   themes....H8,555     121,025  62,410       50,750     352,740 

Number  of  schools  co-operating  in  the  study  *14 

Number  of  teachers   co-operating  in  the  study  *23 


*  Following-  are  the  names  of  schools  and  teachers  co-operating  in  this  study: 

Anaconda    High     School    Sallie   Stewart 

Chester    High    School    H.    R.    Filson 

Conrad    High    School    Tate    W.     Peek 

Culbertson    High     School    Mrs.    Kate   F.    Whitcomb 

Cut    Bank    High    School    Anna    L.     Conmey 

Drummond    High     School    E.    L..     Anglemyer 

"Lonepine   High    School   John    C.    McCoy 

Missoula    County   High    School Mabel    I.    Rich 

Missoula   County   High    School Margaret-  Ronan 

Missoula    County  High    School    Lyle    Noble 

Missoula    County  High    School    Hortense    Moore 

Missoula   County  High    School    Nina    Mitchell 

Missoula   County  High    School    Hazel    Swearingen 

Missoula   County  High    School    Ruth   Davis 

Missoula   County  High    School    Jeanette   Jordan 

Missoula   County  High    School    Grace    Ryon 

Plentywood    High    School    Anna     E.     Rahn 

Plentywood    High    School    Mrs.    E.    W.    Opgrande 

Plevna    High    School Herbert    Eley 

Power   High    School   Armand   Kerlaouezo 

Savage    High    School    F.    N.    Hammon 

Shelby    High     School Mrs.     Lola    Pine    Hall 

Zurich    High    School    J.    A.    McCrae 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Use  of  Results  Secured  from  the  Composition  Questionnaires. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  results 
of  the  composition  questionnaires.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  make 
these  deductions  for  himself  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  insult 
his  intelligence  by  the  drawing  of  obvious  conclusions.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  following  comment  on  methods  of  interpreting  results  of  the 
studies  may  not  be  out  of  place: 

1.  The  relative  importance  of  mistakes  is  indicated  by  their  rela- 
tive number.  Thus  the  results  indicate  that  mistakes  in  pronouns 
occur  five  times  in  every  eight  compositions  while  commae  mis- 
takes occur  at  the  rate  of  one  in  each  theme.  Lack  of  agreement 
between  subject  and  verb  is  considerably  less  frequent  than  faulty 
relation  between  pronoun  and  antecedent.  The  greatest  problem  is 
sentence  structure  and  the  most  frequent  individual  sentence  error 
is  the  comma  blunder.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  hairsplit- 
ting analysis  in  this  matter,  but  in  general,  the  principle  most 
frequently  violated  is  the  principle  which  needs  to  be  taught  most 
persistently.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  if  pupils  had  attempted  such 
and  such  constructions  they  would  very  likely  have  made  mistakes 
in  them.  The  important  mistakes  to  eliminate  are  those  which 
the    pupils    commit. 

2.  Study  of  the  results  will  disclose  not  only  what  mistakes  are 
most  common  but  also  why  they  are  committed.  It  is,  for  instance, 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  English  teacher  to  know  that 
difficulties  with  case  forms  and  with  relation  between  pronoun  and 
antecedent  outnumber  all  other  pronoun  mistakes  twelve  to  one. 
But  for  constructive  teaching  it  is  necessary  to  know,  also,  why 
the  difficulties  arise.  If  we  know  that  practically  all  cases  of 
having  the  subject  in  the  objective  case  are  the  result  of  the 
four  circumstances  enumerated  under  1-1  in  the  first  questionnaire 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  anticipating  and  gradually  eliminating  this 
error.  The  specifics  under  each  major  division  in  the  question- 
naires are  diagnostic  in  that  they  indicate,  in  addition  to  frequency, 
also   causes  of  error. 

3.  The  questionnaire  results  will  indicate  which  mistakes  we  are 
successful  in  eliminating  and  which  persist  in  spite  of  English 
courses.  "Ain't",  for  example,  has  been  practically  eliminated 
from  written  work  before  the  pupil  enters  high  school;  "It  is  him, 
it  is  me"  offers  no  great  problem  in  written  composition;  on  the 
other  hand,  faulty  relation  between  the  pronoun  and  the  antecedent 
occurs  approximately  once  in  every  three  compositions  throughout 
the  high  school  grades.  The  recurrence  of  an  error  from  year  to 
year  is  proof  that  our  teaching  of  the  corresponding  correct  princi- 
ple  is    not   bringing   results. 

4.  Finally,  the  questionnaires  point  the  way  for  teachers  to  make 
studies  of  the  efficiency  of  English  teaching  in  their  own  classes 
and  in  their  own  schools.  By  keeping  record  of  mistakes  made  in 
themes  or  by  testing  pupils  with  tests  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
material  in  the  questionnaires  teachers  may  discover  in  which 
particulars  individual  classes  and  even  individual  pupils  are  not 
sufficiently  well  prepared.  A  mistake  discovered  is  half  eliminated; 
but  the  elimination  can  be  made  complete  if  the  discovery  is  fol- 
lowed up  with  practice  material  and  with  emphasis  upon  the  re- 
placement of  the  violated  principle  by  the  correct  one  in  all  writ- 
ten work. 
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One  specific  suggestion  is  that  teachers  follow  up  study  of  oral 
composition  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  employed  for 
themes  in  these  questionnaires.  The  present  study  was  limited  to 
written  work  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  tabulation  of 
errors  is  a  more  definite  operation  in  written  than  in  oral  work, 
especially  where  many  are  co-operating  in  one  study.  In  the  second 
place,  errors  in  writing  are  more  fundamental  since  most  written 
errors  are  also  errors  in  speech;  there  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  oral  errors  which  are  not  likely  to  find  their  way  into 
written  composition.  An  interesting  and  worth  while  project  for  the 
study  of  oral  errors  might  well  be  initiated  in  individual  schools. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Composition  Subjects. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  each 
English  teacher  in  the  state: 

"Kindly  list  below  composition  subjects  which  you  have 
found  especially  successful.  We  shall  be  appreciative  of  any 
description,  explanation,  comment,  or  suggestion  which  you 
may  desire  to  add  regarding  these  theme  subjects  or  regard- 
ing theme  work  in  general." 

The  succeeding  paragraphs   constitute   an   attempt   at   summarizing   the 
replies  received  and  the  reactions  secured  from  various  other  sources. 

It  is  desirable  that  pupils  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  subjects, 
but  usually  within  limits.  A  popular  method  consists  in  assigning  a 
number  of  subjects  and  allowing  individual  pupils  to  choose  from  the 
list;  the  following  of  this  plan  reduces  the  chances  for  dishonest  work 
and  opens  up  lines  of  thought  that  might  not  occur  to  the  pupil  him- 
self. Pupils  who  have  special  hobbies  should  be  allowed  to  write  on 
these  subjects  if  they  wish.  A  hard-and-fast  assignment  of  only  one 
topic  should  practically  never  be  made. 

A  constantly  emphasized  guiding  principle  is  that  composition 
subjects  must  be  related  to  the  experiences  of  the  pupils.  The  at- 
tempt to  assign  for  oral  or  written  work  abstract  subjects  or  subjects 
with  which  the  pupil  is  unacquainted  is  likely  to  meet  with  failure, 
especially  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  A  local  turn  given  to  a  story, 
description,  essay,  or  argument  frequently  puts  life  into  a  subject 
which  without  such  local  color  would  be  a  dead  exercise.  The  choice 
of  local  subjects  must  always  remain  personal  problems  for  the 
individual  teacher  and  her  class.  Pupils  in  this  western  country  are 
interested  in  outdoor  life  (hiking,  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  etc.) ; 
every  student  body  has  school  problems  to  be  solved;  ideas  and  ideals 
regarding  manners,  conduct  under  various  conditions,  management  of 
school  activities  and  organizations,  and  the  like  may  well  form  the 
basis  for  composition  work;  the  observation  of  life,  things  seen  in  city 
and  country,  the  most  peculiar  person  ever  encountered,  the  strangest 
event  ever  experienced,  the  most  interesting  place  ever  visited — these 
and  numberless  similar  topics  are  types  of  interesting  composition 
material.  The  new  teacher  may  find  it  helpful  to  have  pupils  hand  in 
lists  of  subjects  which  they  would  like  to  discuss  or  on  which  they 
would  like  to  write. 

Letter  writing  undoubtedly  is  the  form  of  literary  composition  in 
which  pupils  will  engage  most  frequently  later  in  life.  Much  of  the 
theme  work  on  subjects  here  indicated  may  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  letters.  Subjects  of  narrative  and  descriptive  flavor  may  readily 
be  prepared  in  the  form  of  friendly  letters;  expositional  and  argu- 
mentative material  is  probably  incorporated  more  naturally  in  business 
letters. 

Correlation  of  composition  work  with  the  literature  read  may 
often  be  effected.  Aside  from  book  reports,  character  sketches 
and  imaginative  narratives  based  on  reading  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. Success  with  subjects  of  a  more  literary  flavor  is  de- 
pendent mainly  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  give  pupils  a 
thorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  type  of  litera- 
ture selected.  The  enthusiastic  teacher  of  poetry  will  usually 
secure  stimulating  results  when  she  assigns  the  writing  of  a 
poem.      The    teacher    whose     literary    interests    are    not    in     the    field 
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of  poetry  can  hardly  expect  encouraging  consequences  from  such 
an  assignment.  A  considerable  number  of  high  school  pupils 
display  amazing  capacity  at  dramatizing  short  stories,  at  producing 
compositions  modeled  upon  literature  read,  and  at  writing  of  original 
lyrics,  ballads,  and  dramas  when  proper  encouragement  is  given.  The 
following  composition  subjects  in  correlation  with  the  reading  of 
various  classics  have  been  reported: 


Literature    Read 

Addison.      Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

Papers. 
Burns.       Cotter's    Saturday    Night. 

Burroughs.      Sharp    Eyes. 
Chaucer.      Prologue    to    the    Canter- 
bury   Tales. 

Everyman    or   Browne's    Every- 
woman. 

Hawthorne.      A    Rill    from    the    Town 
Pump. 

Holmes.      The   Autocrat    of   the 
Breakfast    Table. 

Homer.     Selections  from  the  Odyssey. 

Longfellow.       Evangeline. 

Milton.      Minor    poems. 


Scott.      Ivanhoe. 
Shakespeare.      Hamlet. 

Shakespeare.       Julius     Caesar. 
Stevenson.      Travels    with    a    Donkey. 

Stockton.    The    Lady   or   the    Tiger. 
Tennyson    .    The   Idylls   of  the  King. 

Whittier.       Snowbound. 


Composition    Subjects 
Sir  Roger  at  the   High   School   Prom. 

An    American    Family    on    Saturday 
Night. 

Sharp    Ears. 

Character  Descriptions   in  the   Style 
of     Chaucer. 

A    Moral   Play:      Everystudent. 
(Good    English    as    the    principal 
character). 

Soliloquy  by  the  Post  Office  Window. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

The    Next    Voyage    of    Odysseus. 

Newspaper   Report    on   the    Taking    of 
Acadia    by    the   English. 

Description    of   the    Home    of    the 

Attendant     Spirit. 
Comparison    of   L' Allegro    and    II 

Penseroso. 

A    Trip    to   England    in    1189. 

Was    Hamlet    Really    Mad? 

Soliloquy    in    the    "Vein    of    Hamlet's 

Soliloquy    on     Death. 
Contrast    Brutus    and    Cassius. 

Traveling    with    Dynamite. 
Which   was   the    Better   Trainer? 

Sequel    to    the    Lady    or    the    Tiger. 
The   Modern    High    School   Knight. 
How    I    Would    End    Gareth    and 

Lynette. 
A   Local  Winter   Scene. 


Correlation  of  composition  exercises  with  the  work  of  other  de- 
partments has  already  been  mentioned.  Science  may  be  made  to 
furnish  many  valuable  paragraph  topics  in  answer  to  such  questions 
as:  Why  Does  Smoke  Rise?  How  is  Dew  Formed?  Manual  training, 
sewing,  and  cooking  give  opportunity  for  explanation  of  how  various 
things  are  made.  Matters  of  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
importance  are  constantly  being  discussed  in  history  and  other  social 
studies  classes.  If  a  course  in  occupations  is  offered  much  composition 
work  may  be  correlated  with  the  material  of  that  course;  if  no  such 
course  is  offered  it  becomes  much  more  the  responsibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  to  start  pupils  thinking  along  vocational  lines.  The 
following  subjects  are  merely  suggestive  of  the  large  amount  of 
composition  material  to  be  found  in  the  school  work  of  the  average 
pupil: 

Bird  Friends  and  Enemies. 

Clean-up  Day. 

Duties    of   the    City   Clerk    (or    other    city   or   county    official). 

Finding  a  Hawk's  Nest. 

Immigration. 

My  ambition. 

My  Life  Work. 
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Prohibition— What  Shall  We  do  With  it? 

The    Future    of    South    America. 

The    Purchase    of    Alaska    (or    of    the    Louisiana    Territory)     as    a 

Profitable   Investment. 
Tuberculosis:      Its    Cause   and    Cure. 
Types  of   Settlers  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
Value  of  a  High  School  Education. 
Value  of  a  College  Education. 
What  My  Community  is  Doing  for  My  Benefit. 
Why  I  Want  to  be  a  Doctor,   (Plumber,  Teacher,  Lawyer,  etc.) 
World  Court. 

Pictures  are  suggestive  of  much  imaginative  composition  exercise. 
Many  teachers  make  a  practice  of  gathering  pictures,  magazine  covers, 
and  advertisements  for  use  as  composition  subjects,  especially  with 
individual  pupils  not  appealed  to  by  other  topics  assigned. 

Another  source  of  interesting  material  is  biography  and  the  ob- 
ervance  of  special  days.  In  addition  to  days  designated  for  observ- 
ance, there  are  numerous  opportunities  for  special  day  programs.  Al- 
most any  day  is  the  anniversary  of  some  important  event  or  of  the 
birth  or  death  of  some  prominent  person.  Group  or  class  projects 
built  up  about  some  such  central  theme  frequently  result  in  enter- 
taining programs. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  composition  projects.  Such  project 
work  should  be  a  part  of  the  experience  of  every  pupil  who  graduates 
from  high  school.  An  individual  project  calls  for  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  compositions  by  the  same  pupil  before  it  is  completed;  a 
group  or  class  project  calls  for  co-operative  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  concerned  in  preparing  the  different  parts  of  one  single  exer- 
cise.    The  following  projects  have  been  used  with  success  in  the  state: 

1.  A  Sketch  Book: 

The  Author's  Visit  to   a  Ten-Cent  Store. 

The  Author's  Trip  in  an  Aeroplane   (or  Dirigible). 

The  Author's  Trip  in  an  Automobile. 

2.  A  Sketch  Book: 

The  Author's  Account  of  Himself. 
Our    Community   Ten    Years    Ago. 
Our  Community  Today. 
Our  Community  Ten  Years  Hence. 

3.  My  Autobiography.  (A  ninth  grade  individual  project  which 
includes:  1.  My  Ancestors.  2.  My  Parents.  3.  My  Childhood  (before 
entering  school).  4.  I  Begin  My  Education.  5.  Grade  School  Expe- 
riences.    6.  I  Enter  High   School.) 

4.  Plans  for  Beautifying  the  School  Grounds,  (With  diagrams  and 
costs.) 


5.     The  Early  Local  History  of 


6.  The  Country  Store.     (Setting  and  characters.) 

7.  The  Origin  of  Christmas   Customs. 

8.  One  or  More  Issues  of  a  Class  Magazine.    (Organize  the   mem 
bers  of  the  class  as  a  newspaper  staff.) 

9.  Our  Town.      (A  letter  writing  or   advertising   project.) 

10.  Stories    from    Mythology.      (An    oral    composition    project    pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  Homeric  poems.) 

11.  Introduction  to  .      (Oral   composition   project  useful   in 

introducing  the  study  of  a  classic.) 
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12.     Parts  of 


Not  Read  by  the  Class  as  a  Whole.    (  Oral 


composition  project  for  the  telling  of  stories  supplementing  those  read 
by  the  class  from  the  Bible,  the  Odyssey,  Idylls  of  the  King,  etc.) 

13.  Other  Poems  by  .  (Oral  composition  project  supple- 
menting reading  of  the  class  from  a  certain  poet.  Include  in  each 
report:  1.  Subject  of  the  poem.  2.  Most  impressive  feature  of  the 
poem.     3.  Reading   of  a  brief  selection.) 


14.     A  Mother  Goose  Rhyme  After  the  Manner  of 


(Little 


Jack   Horner    in    the    style    of   Alger,    Ding    Dong    Bell    in    the    vein    of 
Zane  Grey,  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater  a  la  Ring  Lardner.   etc.) 

Following  is  a  list  of  titles  on  narrative,  descriptive,  expository, 
argumentative  and  miscellaneous  subjects  recommended  by  Montana 
teachers  as  successfully  used  in  their  classes: 


A  Bucking  Broncho. 

A  Crowded  Car. 

A  Dialect   Story. 

A  Ghost  Story. 

A    Hobo. 

All  that  Glitters  is  Not  Gold. 

American  Optimism. 

Am   I   in   School   to   Get   My    Sub 

jects   or   to   "Get   By"? 
An  All   Day  Trip. 
Animal  Pets. 
An  Indian  Legend. 
An  Old   Indian. 
An   Original    Fairy   Story. 
A  Pair  of  Squeaking  Shoes. 
A    Scotch    Hero. 
A  Tail   of   Powder. 
Athletics    for    Girls. 
Autobiography  of  a  Dime. 
Autobiography   of  an  Old  Chair. 
Boys   and  Girls   Clubs. 
Boy   Scouts. 

Browsing  in  the   Dictionary. 
Campfire    Girls. 
Clouds. 

Contented  Cows. 
Conversation    of 

Taken    from    a 

vertisement. 
Deserted  Caves. 
Diary  of  a  Newsboy. 
Do   the  Worst  Thing  First. 
Drilling  for   Oil. 
Exemptions   from  Examination. 
Fashions. 

Fate  of  the  Easter   Bonnet. 
Flappers. 

Forests   and  Their   Preservation. 
Going   Fishing. 
Good   Roads. 
Good    Sportsmanship. 
Gossip. 
Gumbo. 
Has    the    North    American    Indian 

Been  Mistreated? 


Haunted   Places. 
His   Chaperone. 
Hobbies. 
Hot   Lunch. 


Two    Characters 
Newspaper    Ad- 


How 


Got   Its   Name. 


How  I  Earned  My  First  Dollar. 
How  I  Should  Start  a  War. 
How  People  Behave  in  Church. 
If  I  Had  Three  Wishes. 
if  I  Were  a  Freshman  Again. 
If  Shakespeare  Lived  Today. 
Joys  and  Sorrows  of  My  Barefoot 

Days. 
Knockers. 

Leaves    Stolen    from    a    Diary. 
Local   Scenery. 

Main  Street. 

My   Ailments. 

My  Experience  in  Ellis  Island. 

My  Favorite  . 

My  First   Day    in   School. 

My   Ideal   Teacher. 

My   Pet   Aversion. 

My  Worst   Scare. 

Ninety-Nine    Cents. 

Notebooks    and    Their   Habits. 

On    Being    the   Oldest    (or   Young- 
est). 

On  Getting  Up  in  the  Morning. 

Our   School    a   Community   Center. 

Over  the  Alps  Lies  My  Italy. 

Pet  Economies. 

Punctuality. 

Report   (Minutes)  of  a  Class  Meet- 
ing. 

School   Dances, 

School   Spirit. 

Schoolrooms     Do     Not     a     Prison 
Make. 

Second    Thoughts. 

See    Montana   First. 

Seen  from  the  Classroom  Window. 

Soliloquy  of  a  Football,  a  Hand 
Mirror,  an  Umbrella,  etc. 
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Spring  Fever. 

Student  Self-government. 

Thanksgiving   Turkey. 


The 
The 


Fire. 


Barracks. 
The   Beggar's    Pedigree. 
The    Engineer's    Last    Trip. 
The  Greenhorn. 
The  Modern  Girl. 
The   Peddler. 
The   Roundup. 
The    Skimmed    Milk   of   Human 

Kindness. 
The    Teachers'    Meeting    as    I 

Imagine  It. 
The  Wrong  Bundle. 
True  Christmas   Spirit. 
Twenty  Miles  of  View. 


Vagaries  of  My  Fountain  Pen. 

Value    of  Examinations. 

Value   of   Movies. 

Visit  of  the  Grasshoppers. 

Wearing   New    Shoes. 

What    Constitutes    Happiness? 

What    I    Saw    in    Mars. 

What    I    Think    of    High    School. 

What    I    Would    Do    With    One 

Hundred    dollars. 
What    Next? 

When  Father  Was  a  Boy. 
When  Gravity  Asserted   Itself. 
Why   I   Like   Montana. 
Why  I  Was  Late  to  School. 
Why    Study    English? 
Women'    (Men)     Considered    While 

Absent. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Literature  Preferences  of  Pupils. 

The  success  of  a  classic  for  class  study  is  usually  determined 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  teacher  judgment.  The  teacher  or  teachers 
decide  which  classics  are  to  be  studied,  and,  after  they  have  been 
studied,  the  same  teacher  or  teachers  determine  the  extent  of  their 
success  and  the  advisability  of  their  retention  in  succeeding  years. 
The  value  of  teacher  opinion,  founded  on  experience  with  classroom 
instruction  of  any  given  classic,  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored  or 
belittled;  it  is,  as  indicated  by  the  following  tables,  usually  quite 
correct;  but  it  does  seem  reasonable  that  the  pupil — the  object  of  the 
experiment — should  also  be  studied  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative success  of  the  classic.  It  was  with  this  purpose  in  view  that 
the  study  described  on  the  following  pages  was  undertaken. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  school  year,  1923-1924,  the  following 
questionnaire  form  was  mailed  to  English  teachers  in  the  state: 

English  Reading's. 

"List  below  the  title  of  all  classics  read  in  the  various  high  school 
grades  this  year.  In  the  spaces  to  the  right  indicate  the  vote  of  your 
classes: 

Ninth  Grade.  Total  number  of  pupils  voting . 

Titles  of  All  Classics  Read     Number  of  Pupils  Ranking  This  Classic. 
This   Year.  1st  2d         3d  4th         5th  6th 

Similar  tables  were  prepared  for  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  The  following  paragraph  of  explanation  was  contained  in  the 
letter  accompanying  the  questionnaire: 

"The  English  reading  questionnaire  represents  an  attempt  at 
finding  out  what  classics  appeal  most  strongly  to  pupils;  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  is  what  we  want.  In 
securing  the  data  we  would  suggest  that  the  titles  of  the  various 
classics  read  this  year  in  the  ninth  grade  be  placed  upon  the  board 
and  that  pupils  be  requested  to  consider  in  what  order  they  would 
rank  these  classics.  The  following  day  the  vote  can  be  taken  either 
viva  voce  or  by  ballot.  Pupils  should  be  cautioned  to  include  all 
the  classics,  ranking  their  preference  first,  the  second  best  second, 
etc.    The  vote  may  be  similarly  carried  on  in  each  grade." 

In  assembling  the  data  for  the  tables  which  follow,  no  results 
were  included  for  classics  which  had  not  been  read  in  at  least  two 
schools  or  in  classes  enrolling  an  aggregate  of  fifty  pupils.  Thus  re- 
sults for  a  large  number  of  classics  rather  infrequently  studied  are 
not  included;  some  of  these  may  have  been  read  with  marked  success; 
the  study  indicates  the  reactions  of  pupils  to  the  classics  listed. 

It  should  be  explained  that  columns  1-10  in  the  tables  represent 
the  consolidation  of  pupil  votes  asked  for  in  the  questionnaire.  Column 
11  gives  the  totals  of  these  votes.  Column  12  carries  the  number  of 
schools  voting  on  any  given  classic;  the  figures  in  this  column  proba- 
bly indicate  the  popularity  of  the  classic  with  teachers.  Column  13 
lists  the  number  of  last  choices;  ~  in  schools  reading  five  classics  the 
fifth  choices  are  last  choices,  in  schools  reading  only  two  classics,  the 
second  choices  are  last  choices,  etc.;  the  figures  in  this  column  indi- 
ate  the  number  of  pupils  whose  reaction  to  the  classic  is,  "This  is  the 
least   successful   of  the   classics   we   read". 
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This  latter  situation  coupled  with  the  number  of  first  choices  sug- 
gests a  method  for  arriving  at  a  judgment  concerning  pupil  popularity 
In  the  tables  given  below  the  principle  of  determining  pupil  popularity 
by  first  and  last  choices  was  discarded  for  a  weighting  system  which 
will  be  described  presently.  However,  for  convenience  in  comparing 
first  and  last  choices  the  percentages  of  these  havs  been  listed  in 
columns  14   and  15. 

The  results  of  the  weighting  system  are  to  be  found  in  columns  16 
and  17.  The  system  employed  is  that  of  assigning  a  value  of  6  to  every 
first  choice,  5  to  every  second  choice,  4  to  every  third  choice,  3  to 
every  fourth  choice,  2  to  every  fifth  choice,  1  to  every  sixth  choice, 
none  to  every  seventh  choices  —1  to  every  eighth  choice,  —2  to  every 
ninth  choice,  and  —3  to  every  tenth  choice.  The  total  number  of  points 
thus  obtained  is  indicated  in  column  16;  the  pupil  popularity  index  in 
column  17  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  points  (col.  16)  by  the 
number  of  votes   (col.  11). 

The  weighting  system  adopted  is  open  to  the  objections  usually 
advanced  against  such  systems.  The  assignment  of  values  is  arbitrary; 
it  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  interval  between  successive  values 
is  constant.  The  system  was  adopted  here  in  order  to  give  definite 
results  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  Anyone  interested  in  securing 
results  on  a  different  basis  may  do  so  by  applying  his  method  to  the 
pupil  votes   recorded   in   columns   1-13   of   the   various   tables. 
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The  results  given  in  the  tables  above  represent  the  votes  of  3553 
pupils  in  166  classes  of  73  different  high  schools.  Schools,  pupils,  and 
classics  for  which  results  are  tabulated  above  may  be  given  dis- 
tributive^ by  high  school  grades  as  follows: 


ITEMS   SUMMARIZED 

Ninth 
Grade 

Tenth 
Grade 

Eleventh 
Grade 

Twelfth 
Grade 

Number  of  schools  participating  

Number    of   pupils    participating    

Range  in  number  of  classics  read 
Average  number  of  classics  read  .. 
Median  number  of  classics  read  

66 

1329 

2-6 

4.54 

4 

63 
1034 

2-7 

4.71 

5 

39 

665 

2-7 

4.97 

5 

28 

525 

2-10 

4.92 

5 

It  is  not  believed  that  pupil  tastes  should  form  the  only  basis  for 
selection  of  readings.  Any  plan  which  in  determining  choices  should 
ignore  such  important  factors  as  special  ability  of  the  teacher  or  balance 
in  the  course  would  be  highly  objectionable.  No  one  will  contend  that 
an  instructor  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  teaching  a  classic  which  she 
herself  does  not  appreciate;  no  one  will  maintain  that  a  high  school 
literature  course  should  consist  exclusively  of  novel  reading  no  matter 
how  much  the  pupils  may  prefer  novels  or  the  instructor  enjoy  teach- 
ing this  type  of  literature.  However,  if  school  experiences  with  read- 
ing shall  develop  in  pupils  a  liking  for  literature,  it  is  high  time 
that  some  attention  be  paid  to  pupil  tastes  when  class  readings  are 
being  selected.  The  results  of  the  study  indicate  within  limits  which 
classics  are  taught  with  the  greatest  success  by  the  average  teacher. 


